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THE COST OF THE 
HIGHWAY 


OUNTRY people will study with great care the 

report drawn up by the Committee appointed 

by the Ministry of ‘Transport to consider the 

question of taxation and other regulations affecting 

road vehicles. It must always be the case that 
whatever other advances in transport are accomplished 
the highway will play a very important part. ‘Townspeople 
will not recognise this so readily as those that live in the 
rural districts. ‘The latter are well aware that it is beyond 
all hope or expectation that the railways or canals could 
be so enlarged as to come within easy distance of every 
piece of land on which food is produced. ‘The farmer’s 
produce and that of the market gardener must be sent 
to its place of disposal mostly by carts or other carriages 
drawn either by horse or mechanical power. The upkeep 
of the roads, therefore, is a matter of first-class importance 
to everyone engaged in the production of food. Up to 
now residents in the country have had reason to make their 
comments on this principle mostly of a grumbling character. 
They say quite rightly that the roads originally designed 
for horse traffic have not been able to stand the heavy usage 
to which they have been put by motor wagons and kindred 
conveyances. ‘This kind of traffic was developed enor- 
mously during the War. Huge trucks, as we should call 
them if they were on the railway, were continually passing 
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and re-passing from the manufacturing Midlands to the 


capital. Sometimes there would be but one truck, some 
times a train of trucks, all of them huge and heavy. | 
was not astonishing that the highway was indented b: 
their wheels. It was surprising that the roads did nc 
suffer more. 

In consequence of this there is an enormous amoun 
of work required merely to restore roads to the condition 
in which they were before the War, and a great difficult 
was found in providing the funds. Many of the count 
councils drew up grandiose schemes in the expectatio: 
that there would be no more than the usual difficulty i: 
obtaining the requisite funds from the Government. Bu 
they found that the Government was no longer so libera' 
with its help as it used to be. Money was scarcer an 
dearer, and then the incidence of taxation for the maintenanc. 
of roads, recognised to be unjust for many decades past. 
became a grievance that stood in the way of action. The 
Committee has suggested a very great change in this respect. 
We do not at the present moment mean to discuss theii 
suggestions in detail. Some of them will, no doubt, be 
found open to argument, but the principle they have estab- 
lished must be ultimately accepted. It is that those who 
use the roads should pay for their upkeep and they must 
pay in a simple, direct manner. The taxation of petrol 
they have found unsatisfactory. If all the petrol in the 
country had to pay duty the difficulty would arise that 
every industry in which it is used would thereby be subjected 
to a special taxation ; thus a petrol duty cannot be, strictly 
speaking, a highway rate. On the other hand, the attempt 
to distinguish between the users of petrol opened an easy 
way to escape from paying duty altogether. A third difficulty 
was that it was not found in practice fair that one source 
of motive power should be taxed while others went scot 
free. A suggestion was made that every material used 
to give tractive power should be subjected to the same 
taxation. But that, if carried out rigorously, would 
obviously check the energies of those to whom we look 
for new inventions. 


The less we are dependent on any one form of 


energy the better it will be. Therefore it follows that 
as it is inadvisable to tax all it is better to tax 


none. ‘That, roughly speaking, seems to have been the 


train of reasoning by which the Committee arrived at the 
conclusion to recommend a scheme of taxing vehicles 
according to their use of the road. An annual net revenue 
of seven million pounds will be required in order to 
maintain the first and second class roads, after payment 
of the contemplated contributions of the central Govern- 
ment and to leave in the hands of the Minister of ‘Transpo: 
a sufficient sum to enable a certain amount of new roa‘ 
construction and road improvements to be immediately 
undertaken. ‘The suggested taxation would fall chiefly 


on motors, but the owners would have the satisfaction of 


knowing that their outlay was not wholly lost, since it woul ! 
reduce the bill for spoilt tyres and other accidents due t 
the badness of the roads. ‘The proposals now recommende 
will not be accepted unconditionally by manufacturers an 
their customers, but they will at least serve as a basis fi 
discussion. They are: that the motor spirit dut 
should be abolished and its place taken by a duty paid o1 
mechanically driven vehicles—motor cycles according to 
category, private motor cars on horse-power, commerci: 
goods vehicles on unladen weight, hackney vehicles « 
seating capacity, and other commercial and agricultur 
vehicles on unladen weight. 





Our Frontispiece 


| ADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN, whose marriage t» 
~ Mr. Harold Macmillan, late Grenadier Guards and A.D.C. 
to the Duke of Devonshire, took place on Wednesday, is the 
subject of the full page illustration of this week’s issue. Lady 
Dorothy Macmillan is the third daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 


furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNtRY Lire, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the vaitous sales. 
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O other belligerent country is at all likely to produce 
a Budget which “ faces the music” so boldly as 
that of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. It requires 
imagination to realise the vastness of the amounts 
dealt with, over a thousand millions from taxation, 
total revenue of {£1,480,000,000. ‘The question will 
inmediately be raised can even Great Britain stand it? 
uppose, for argument’s sake, that the country accepts the 
iacreased imposts on the luxuries of rich and poor, on wine 
nd spirits and cigars and motors, and that all consent to 
ay more for postage, telegraph and telephone, will industry 
year the heavy burdens placed on it by the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer? ‘Take the sixty per cent. on excessive 
rofits as an example. Vast amounts of capital have been 
teadily flowing for months into the newly enlarged or con- 
olidated companies which play so large a part in that increase 
of productiveness on which we must ultimately depend for 
i happy issue out of the financial troubles which are the 
inevitable consequences of the most expensive war ever 
waged. ‘These organisations have had to take responsi- 
bilities and face dangers far beyond any experience of pre- 
war days. Wages, according to an official statement which 
appeared in the very newspapers which printed the Budget 
speech, have gone up by a hundred and thirty per cent. 
This immensely higher payment has been accompanied 
by a shortening of the hours of work. Machinery and 
materials, building and outfit cost immense y more. It will 
depress the spirit and deaden the enterprise of all concerned 
if this disastrous proposal be allowed to become law. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN is to be heartily congratulated 
on his resolution to drop the taxation on Land Values. 
He must have done so with all the more relic’: inasmuch as 
he was a most tenacious critic of that particular item in 
the Finance Act of 1910 The clause has been of practic- 
ally no use as a producer of revenue, and has had a most 
prejudicial effect on house-building and land develop- 
ment generally. It is, however, disappointing that the 
bureaucracy it called into existence is to be main- 
tained. No doubt it was helpful in finding land for 
Government purposes during war-time, but pre-war 
land valuation is useless now. Mr. Chamberiain’s pro- 
posals are accompanied by no attempt at retrenchment— 
an omission that constitutes a pronounced weakness in the 
Budget. Who will believe that there is no room for economy 
in the Civil Service estimates ? They amount to the gigantic 
sum of {500,000,000 and they mean that a crowd of unpro- 
ductive functionaries of questionable ability in war-time are 
still kept on in the days of peace. An impression was 
produced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he meant 
the taxpayer to believe that the enormous demand upon him 
is for means to pay off the war debt. Nothing of the kind. 
The £234,000,000 allocated to that purpose is to come from 
the sale of assets ; the stupendous taxation imposed will all 
be needed to pay the expenses of administration. No plan 
for liquidating the war debt can have more than a passing 
effect unless it is based on retrenchment and economy. 





| N Sir Edmund Loder England has lost a country gentle- 
man and a sportsman of a type peculiarly her own. 
Even at Eton and Cambridge those characteristics were 
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noted in him. He was always a fine athlete and his interest 
in animals appears to have been born with him. Much of 
what he did was duly chronicled in our pages. Many 
readers will remember the excellent articles written by the 
late Mr. Cornish on the beaver pond at Leonardslee. Many 
features of the magnificent gardens have been illustrated, 
and the remarkable collection of sporting trophies which 
Sir Edmund collected in his various expeditions in search 
of big game were also fully described in our pages. We 
hope next week that the features of this many sided and 
most lovable man will be dealt with in detail by a very 
competent authority. Our aim at the present moment 
is only to add one more note of sympathy to the many 
that have been heard since he passed away. He was a 
great gentleman and a great sportsman. 


CORRESPONDENT who knows the gardens at 

Leonardslee very well has been kind enough to forward 
to us the following note on Sir Edmund Loder and 
horticulture : ‘*‘ Gardening has suffered a very severe loss 
through the recent death of Sir Edmund Loder of Leonards- 
lee. ‘Thorough and skilful at everything he took up, the late 
Sir Edmund brought the science of rhododendron hybrid- 
isation to a very high level. It is not often that Nature 
suffers defeat, but the late Sir Edmund’s crossing of two 
particularly fine specimens of R. Griffithianum and R. 
Fortunei gave birth to the great rhododendron which is 
associated with his name, and of which in all probability 
it may be said that it is the finest rhododendron 
in the world—in every particular a veritable king of 
the genus. Of hybrids other than the cross mentioned 
above, it can shortly be. said that almost every con- 
ceivable one has been made in these gardens. It is too early 
to speak of the results of many of these, as they have not yet 
flowered, but no doubt there are many of the rarest treasures 
among them, and it is a very sad stroke that a master 
hand of such skill should have been so suddenly stayed.”’ 


JOURNEY HOME. 


First the long platform, looking like a raft 
Swung from its own are lamps—soft, fabulous moons 
Floating it outward, outward towards the night. 


And next the people, draft on jostling draft ; 
Readers, friends, lovers, knitters, vacant looms ; 
But people, people, people; and all wedged tight. 


The start. A wavering, ghostly current of air, 
Dead of a London day, comes trickling through 
Dark windows blocked with figures that lurch and sway. 


Suburban stations. One here, another there 
Alights ; by groups they blessedly fade from view ; 
In torrent, in spate the remnant is borne away. 


Away .. . and at last through the silence, the solitude, 
Through windows thirstily open, miracle : 
Breath of the primal forest, the masterless tree ; 


Old—old, yet quick with a youth for ever renewed. . . . 
And, tameless, the spirit responds to that wildwood spell, 
Sharp with a thousand years of liberty. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


"[ HERE is a very sensible note in the new number of 

the Journal of the Board of Agriculture on the cultiva- 
tion of land by County Executive Committees. At one 
time the quantity of land under the management of these 
bodies was nearly forty thousand acres, and the Ministry 
is still in possession of about thirty-five thousand acres 
of land throughout the country. ‘The power to take over 
badly cultivated land will naturally lapse in the near future 
when “ Dora ”’ comes to her long postponed end, but under 
the Corn Production Act sufficient powers will be delegated 
to the County Agricultural Committees that are now being 
set up under the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Act, 1919, to proceed on the same lines. ‘This will enable 
the Ministry, acting through the Executive Committees, 
to enforce good agriculture all over the country. It is a 
very wholesome plan so long as the local authorities 
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do not dictate the system that any particular farmer 
should follow, but are content to judge by the results. 


A YERY great deal of dissatisfaction is being expressed 

throughout the country at the means taken for limiting 
the making of jam for domestic purposes. It is not only 
the price, though sugar at one and twopence the pound is 
going to make jam an expensive luxury next year, but the 
small quantity issued. Several proposals have been made, 
but the latest is that the quantity is to be limited to seven 
pounds a head for each member of the household, with an 
addition of one pound for eight pounds of fruit grown. 
The plan looks a little ridiculous as well as being unreason- 
able. Who is going round to weigh or even estimate the 
quantity of fruit in all the gardens ? It will never be done, 
if for no other reason than that fruit is used daily as it becomes 
ready for the table, some being cooked green and half grown 
and comparatively little being kept in these days till it is 
dead ripe. What people feel most, however, is that butter, 
owing to its price, has become a luxury, and margarine 
certainly does not increase in popularity with long usage, 
so that if domestic jam is to be suppressed the cottage larder 
will be ill supplied indeed. 


“[ HE scheme for a group of ateliers for advanced archi- 

tectural students working together under the super- 
vision of an Atelier Council of the Royal Academy is a 
distinct advance towards achieving a higher standard of 
architecture. ‘The French have long had such a scheme 
in connection with their Beaux Arts, the merits of which 
were fully recognised by the American Universities in their 
own architectural curriculum. The outstanding feature 
ot the system is that it enables young men of talent to work 
treely in a milieu which embraces all the arts—sculpture 
and painting no less than architecture—and the com- 
petitive ideal keeps all alive and enthusiastic. Moreover, 
while the dominant aim is towards design of a scholarly, 
classical character, it is not “‘ the grand manner ”’ divorced 
from reality, the custom being for talented architects in 
practice to be closely connected with the ateliers and to 
take the principal share in their direction. ‘This makes for 
tine architecture and real building. The ateliers will be 
open continuously, and special provision will be made for 
men working in offices to avail themselves of them in the 
evening. ‘The first group includes the “ First Atelier,” 
the Architectural Association Atelier, and the London 
University Atelier, and, seeing that these are at present 
three separate entities, their co-ordination under the egis 
of the Royal Academy should prove of very great value. 


M. GOBERT won another athletic triumph for France 

when he beat Mr. Davson in the final of our Covered 
Courts Lawn ‘Tennis Championships. ‘This came as no 
shock, however, tor M. Gobert once beat the late Mr. 
Wilding in a covered court, and at this particular form of 
lawn tennis is probably the best player in the world. At 
Wimbledon he has always been a joy to watch, but has 
sometimes failed quite to do himself justice. The present 
writer remembers having seen one match on the Centre 
Court, between M. Gobert and his compatriot M. Decugis, 
in which both players were wrought up by the decisions 
of an unskilful umpire to a rather demonstrative and excited 
condition. Finally M. Gobert, to relieve his feelings, 
took a ball and slashed it with might and main into the 
crowded stand behind him. Then he turned and bowed 
to the entire stand with a most beaming smile and a sweeping 
gesture of apology. It was one of the most gracefully and 
prettily done things in its way that could be imagined 
and sent a delighted little ripple through the whole crowd. 
Then M. Gobert settled down to work again and won a 
magnificent struggle. ‘The young Frenchman is not so 
young as he was then, but he should still have many years 
before him in which to win more English Championships. 


SATURDAY will see Yorkshire and the Midlands pouring 

their thousands into London streets before London 
itself is awake, for the final of the Association Cup has 
come round once more and Aston Villa is to meet Hudders- 
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field at Stamford Bridge. There is about this match 
something of a challenge by struggling, almost impudent 
youth to dignified and prosperous age. Aston Villa have 
won the Cup five times—a record equal to that of the 
forgotten Wanderers and the Blackburn Rovers. They 
belong to the era of Preston North End and the Old 
Carthusians. They were in the last final at the Oval and 
the first at the Palace. Even those who care least for 
professional football must grant just a little of romance 
to the name. Huddersfield, on the other hand, is a young 
club and belongs to a town that has been better known 
for Rugby and Northern Union than for Association 
football. ‘The team has had an extraordinary career during 
the winter. Only a few months ago the club was in such 
low water that it had to part with its great scorer of goals, 
Cock, to richer Chelsea, give up its own ground and gx 
elsewhere. From that apparently disastrous moment it 
has done nothing but flourish. It has fought its way 
not only into the final of the Cup, but also from the second 
into the first League. So if youth can this time beat illus- 
trious age, it will certainly deserve its success. 


SUMMER RAIN. 


Little lark, like golden rain 
Ran your music through my brain ! 
But the silver rain is falling, 
Only cuckoo now is calling— 
Sing again, O sing again ! 
ANNE F. Brown. 


T HE most sensible suggestion made in reference to the 

complaint of the Bishop of Exeter that the primrose 
is disappearing is that of Mr. E. L. Voynich. He recalls 
an incident of his thildhood. Once he used a penny out 
of his pocket money to buy larkspur seed, which he sowed 
in a deserted quarry. When he returned long afterwards 
he found the edges of the quarry blue with larkspur. His 
proposal is that school children and Boy Scouts should be 
encouraged to sow and plant wild flowers. Excursions 
might be organised once a year or so for the purpose of 
ascertaining what flowers are scarce or very plentiful in 
the district and means taken either to make up the deficiency 
or send the surplus to some district where the particular 
flower does not bloom freely. Railing at those who ravage 
the countryside for flowers does no good. 'The mere matter 
of picking is nothing. In a garden we all know that many 
flowers are not the worse but the better for being picked. 
The mischief is really done by those who uproot the plant 
in order to sell it or to put it in their own garden. That 
is the real reason why the primrose tends to disappeay 
from the neighbourhood of large towns. The effectiv: 
remedy is decidedly that pointed out by Mr. Voynich. 
It would involve very little trouble, and the trifling outla\ 
for seed could be easily met by voluntary contributions. 
Many people would be very glad to give a little pecuniar\ 
help to so deserving a scheme. 


HE Government is now interfering with th 

relations between landlord and tenant, and th 
effects are in many instances. disastrous. A case wa 
recently brought to our notice. The man in ques 
tion was a gamekeeper, who was sent away 0! 
account of dishonesty, but taken on again at th 
entreaty of his friends who wished that he should ge 
another chance. But no improvement in his conduc 
followed. What occurred may be judged from the fact tha 
the chickens he had in charge were taken away an 
managed independently, when a saving was effected o! 
sixty-six per cent. Owing to the taking away of thc 
chickens the man declined to work on the estate, but hired 
himself as a rabbit catcher on a neighbouring farm. His 
two sons are each earning four pounds a week as miners 
and he and they refuse to quit the cottage unless another 
is found for them. ‘There can be no question that 
cases of this kind are a hardship to the employer who 
cannot, in this instance, replace his gamekeeper because 
the cottage is not available for the newcomer. 
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THE INVENTION OF THE BLACKBOARD 


By Proressor D’Arcy W. THompson 


T is just about a hundred years ago (the precise date cannot 

be ascertained) that a certain Scottish schoolmaster made 

the great invention of the blackboard, and drew on it 

with his bit of chalk—for the first time, I believe, since 

schools began. The thing is hard to believe, but all the 
same it is true. Since ‘old Pillans’’’ day, his invention has 
penetrated into every school all the world over. If he had 
drawn a royalty from it, he and his heirs would have been rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. But as it is, the very fact of his 
invention is long ago forgotten ; and we imagine (if we think of 
it at all) that Dr. Busby and Roger Ascham and Orbilius himself 
and all the schoolmasters of recorded time chalked up their 
sums and drew their diagrams on a blackboard just as we do. 
The greatest of all inventions are the common, simple, every-day 
things. Some stupendous intellect first invented the pen, 
the needle or the cart-wheel; but the names of these great men, 
if they had any, were forgotten thousands of years ago. Let 
us help to save from oblivion the name of the old dominie who 
invented the blackboard. 

When I look back across half a century (more or less) upon 
my own school days, it seems to me that certain lessons in 
classical geography are those that I remember best and look 
back to with a peculiar affection. I am fond of geography to 
this day, and it is certainly not because of the lessons I got at 
school in ordinary geography. That subject was thoroughly 
ill taught, as it too often is in our schools to-day. The husk is 
ground up with the meal; the young teacher tries to make it 
‘scientific ’’ till it ceases to be human; and we are more 
ignorant, as a nation, of geography than any other civilised 
nation in the world. But that is another story. 

We schoolboys were taught this little by-way subject of 
classical geography by the same schoolmaster who taught us 
our Latin and our Greek, and many other things besides—by 
Dr. Clyde, the wise and learned father of a learned and most 
distinguished son ; and the little lesson book he taught us from 
was called ‘‘ The Elements of Classical Geography, by James 
Pillans, Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh.”’ 

Pillans was Sellar’s immediate predecessor in the Latin 
Chair, and to the men of our generation Sellar’s day is but as 
yesterday ; and for many years before, from about 1814 onwards, 
Pillans had been a schoolmaster in the old High School, from 
which our own Edinburgh Academy, in the hands of Walter 
Scott and others, was soon afterwards an offshoot. 

I think I can understand why these lessons in classical 
geography so interested us boys. We felt, after a fashion, as 
Dr. Johnson did when he said that ‘‘ The great object of travelling 
is to see the shores of the Mediterranean ’’; our little world of 
imagination and tradition was chiefly there. We had had a 
classical training, and, into the bargain, a biblical upbringing ; 
we knew extraordinarily little about Clive or George Washington 
or even Bonaparte, but we knew a good deal about Greek and 
Roman and Israelite ; we had gone a-wandering with Jason and 
Ulysses and Father Aeneas. Moreover, Pillans and Clyde under- 
stood thoroughly the great rule of teaching, that nothing is 
interesting by itself, but that things become “ interesting ’’ 
as soon as we have stories to tell about them and begin to 
weave one thing into another. This classical geography of 
ours was easy and elementary enough, but every single 
place and name was an allusion to some story that we 
knew already or to another that we were ready to Jearn. The 
little book was packed with quotations—you may call them 
‘tags’? if you please. Argolis brought us ‘“‘ Aptum dicit equis 
Argos, ditesque Mycenas’’; Alpheus was ‘‘ Divine Alpheus 
: that renowned flood’’; Cyllene and Lycaeus were 
‘old Lycaeus and Cyllene hoar,” where ‘“‘ nymphs and shep- 
herds dance no more’’; and we learned to follow (with equal 
confidence) from place to place Hercules arid Ulysses and 
Alexander and Hannibal. It was all very wrong, no doubt, and 
very medieval and absurdly antiquated ; we ought to have been 
learning chemistry and physics and physiology to get us ready 
to make our Jiving and to grow rich ina scientific and technical 
world. But that was not our way. In all our seven years we 
never had a single lesson in science of any kind, physical or 
biological; we were never ‘“‘shown an experiment,’’ never 
taught a single lesson in mis-called ‘‘ Nature-study.’? But one 
after another we became ‘“‘scientific men.’’ Will some few of 
my old schoolfellows in that little class forgive me if I 
recall their names? There was Diarmid Noel Paton, who 
is now Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow ; 
there was Willie Herdman, the Liverpool Professor of Zoology 
and Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society; there was 
John Haldane, the Oxford physiologist, chemist and philosopher. 
Tait and Clerk Maxwell had been boys in the same school a 
few years before. The old school has long since, like so many 
others, had its ‘‘ well equipped laboratories,’’ with balances and 
bunsens and retorts, and the whole farrago of schoolmasters’ 
“‘ science.’’ The boys grow up and go out into the world, and 
still do well in all manner of ways all the world over; for they 
are made of the same stuff as ever. But the strange thing is 
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that I never hear of one of them nowadays betaking himself to 
the quiet life of the scientific man, as so many of us did in the 
old days, when we were taught no science at all, but found it 
for ourselves. 

But I have gone astray on my hobby-horse, and must get me 
back again to old Pillans and his blackboard. As he thoroughly 
understood the value of association, and how in the warp 
and weft of things one gives interest and meaning to another, 
so he understood one important thing more, the immense advan- 
tage of not teaching too much. Maps were scarce in those days, 
but Pillans did not want them, at least, he did not want them 
often or much; they were, as they still are, far too crowded 
with places and with names, redundant with detail. Pliny’s 
precept was ever in his mind, ‘‘ Non omnia dicam, sed maxime 
insignia.”’ He wanted to dvaw for himself and for his boys 
just what they should remember and just what they could under- 
stand; he tells us all about it in his preface. The “ great 
natural features and palpable realities ’’ are to be delineated ; 
“no river, or tributary-stream, or town shall be inserted, except 
those which are to form the ground-work of the instruction.”’ 
“The compiler of a school book should neither be ambitious of 
showing the extent of his own knowledge nor afraid of incurring 
the imputation of ignorance '’—an excellent piece of wisdom, 
to which all we schoolmasters and professors may give heed. 
The broad outlines of physical geography are at the root of the 
whole matter; and the partition of territory into provinces 
and principalities, which time and conquest are constantly 
altering, may be left to a later stage. A “‘ river-basin”’ is an 
important and fundamental matter, a shire or a county is not ; 
and, by the way, though Pillans did not invent that phrase and 
concept ‘‘ a river-basin,”’ but only imported it from the French 
geographers, he was (I believe) the very first to introduce the 
idea and the word to the English language, through his Scottish 
schoolroom. 

Let me tell, then in his own words how Pillans proceeded 
to teach the ‘‘ maxime insignia ’’ of geography to those luck, 
schoolboys of his in the old High School of Edinburgh where great 
schoolmasters were no new thing and where Adams himself had 
only lately died with the still remembered words upon his dying 
lips, ‘‘ Boys, it is growing dark.” ‘‘ Let a board of a jet-bleck 
unreflecting surface be employed,’’ says Pillans, ‘and our 
skeleton map drawn upon it with a chalk of a colour appropriate 
to the cbject delineated—green for the ‘hills, light-blue for the 
rivers, pink or any distinct colour for the towns—and a rcd 
cross for the scenes of battles and sieges—and it will be found 
greatly to delight the imagination and assist the memory.”’ 
(“Say no more Trim” said my Uncle Toby, “say no more !”’ 
There is the whole thing in a nutshell ; and the old schoolmaster’s 
delight in his own project peeps out, just as my Uncle Toby’s 
did when that ‘‘ rood and a half of ground to do what he would 
with ”’ presented itself upon the retina of his fancy.) 

Our schoolmaster made ‘‘ many attempts before he finally 
succeeded in procuring a board on which the coloured delinea- 
tions should be visible to every spectator in a numerous class.”’ 
He tried ‘‘ coach-pannel, mahogany and several of the hard 
woods stained or painted black,” but they were all open to 
objection, ‘‘ particularly to this, that, as they reflected a good 
deal of light, there was always a section of the pupils whose 
eyes were in the line of the reflected rays, and who could therefore 
see nothing of what I was demonstrating.’’ In the end, he 
chose ‘‘a quadrangular board of beech-wood, not too finely 
planed, and stained black with logwood or other dye”; and 
I’ll be bound that that roughly planed bit of stained beech was 
a better blackboard than I had to use in my class this morning,”’ 
As for his coloured chalks (for, 2s we have seen, it was but a short 
step from plain to coloured), ‘‘as many may be made by teacher 
or pupil as will serve tor years for a sum considerably under 
half-a-crown, if done according to the following receipt’; we 
need not enter into all the methods of preparation, but only glance 
at one. ‘‘ The basis, or ground-work of all, is common chalk, 
which is first pounded to a moderate fineness in a mortar; to 
which add a small quantity of Prussian or Chinese blue (6d. 
per 0z.), pound together, and moisten with a tea-spoonful of 
oat-meal gruel to give it proper consistency’; etc., etc. <A 
teaspoonful of oatmeal gruel! O excellent Scotch school- 
master! Need we ask what made him think of putting oatmeal 
in: ‘‘ Buono e buono fa sempre buono,”’ say the Italian cooks. 
And so, at last, ‘‘ having placed the board on an easel, in a posi- 
tion to command every eye, I invited my pupils to accompany 
me On an imaginary journey Over the mountains, or a voyage 
down the rivers, in search of objects worth noting.”’ , 

Reader, if you doubt my story, look up your Oxford 
Dictionary. It will not prove to you, any more than I can, that 
no mortal man before Pillans made a blackboard or taught 
school with the help of a bit of chalk. But so far as it goes. it 
does at least assure us that the very word ‘“ blackboard ’’ was 
first used by Pillans. There the word stands with his name as 
the first authority, and the date attributed to its earliest usage 
by him is 1823. 
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Let us leave Pillans and his blackboard, and think for a 
moment of vet another method of teaching geography. I 
remember Professor Simon Laurie, of Edinburgh, telling me very 
long ago that on a round of inspection in the Western Islands 
he had come to one of the smallest and poorest of schools in the 
Outer Hebrides, where they were too poor to possess a single 
map. He found the schoolmaster sitting on the floor, with the 
children round him, in the peat-reek of the cabin, making a 
beautiful relief-map in the damp mud of the floor; and never 
in his life, said the Professor, had he seen geography taught so 
well. Now this was the precise method of my Uncle Toby and 
Corporal Trim. But the sand-map, or mud-map (which we all 
know, but which is far less used than it ought to be), has a much 
older history, and is first mentioned, so far as I know, in connection 
with a certain episode of the early fifteenth century. Before 
the greater schemes of Portuguese conquest and exploration had 
taken shape, King John and his three sons conceived the idea 
of laying hold upon the great city and mart of Ceuta; for 
Ceuta was the rich emporium at the farther end of the great 
caravan road which stretched all through Northern Africa, and 
which brought spices and all manner of treasures overland, 
through Egypt, from the East. An old Portuguese monk was sent 
to spy out the land. and after some months he came back to 
Portugal, and the King and his three sons, Henry the Navigator 
and Peter the Traveller and the other one, were all waiting for 
him in the palace, impatient for his news. But the monk said 
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he could not tell his story there and then ; he must have a couple 
of hours to rest and to reflect in a room alone, and he begged the 
King to have him supplied with two sacks of sand, a bag of 
beans and a few yards of ribbon! ‘‘ So you are a wizard,” said 
the King; ‘‘ what incantations are you going to work upon 
us ?”’ and the poor monk was within an ace of being thrust 
into a dungeon and handed over to the mercy of the 
Inquisition. But at last he got his way, and was given his 
sand and his beans and his ribbon and his quiet room; and 
when the two hours were over the King and the three 
princes were shown in. And there, behold, upon the floor 
was a sand-map of Ceuta, with its gates and its fortified 
works and the roads leading to it, and the neighbouring coast 
and harbours. 

I happened lately to be telling this old story to a certain 
well known traveller and geographer, who thereupon told me 
that he had often seen in Africa (I forget precisely where) the 
village children sitting on the ground and making quite beautiful 
earth-maps of their own village, and of the neighbouring villages 
and hills and rivers, and the communicating paths. So that one 
is inclined to wonder whether the old monk had not seen and 
learned in Africa this best of all methods of geographical delinea- 
tion; better even than Professor Pillans’ blackboard sketch, 
and compared with which the ordinary schoolroom map is (to 
borrow Corporal Trim’s words again) ‘‘ but a poor, contemptible 
fiddle-faddle piece of work on paper.”’ 


THE ARGYLLSHIRE COAST and its ISLANDS 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY SETON 


WIDE county is Argyll, and one of many contrasts. 

On the one hand, Dunoon, its capital, is not more, 

one might say, than a stone’s throw from the great 

city of Glasgow, and on the other, most of its coast- 

line and all its islands are wild, inaccessible, and 

peopled with a Gaelic-speaking race. At its northern boundary 

Loch Shiel—one is in the very heart of the Western Islands, 

and the great hills rise up, tier upon tier, from the blue waters 

of the Atlantic. One sees from here, of a clear June morning, 

the jagged Coolin Hills rise steeply from the Isle of Skye, 

the conical hills about Knoydart, and those of Loch 

Nevis; while out to sea is the mountainous island of 
Rhum, and nearer at hand Eigg, the home of many birds. 
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Argyll is a county of many islands. To this shire there 
belong Islay, within easy view of the North Irish coast—I have, 
of a winter’s morning, from Malin Head seen Islay’s hills rise 
snow-capped from the blue Atlantic—-and Jura, with its three 
conical and conspicuous hills which seem to attract to themselves 
more mist-clouds than any other mountains of the West. 
Then, again, northward of Jura there lies the large and fertile 
Isle of Mull. ‘‘ Muile nam mor-bheinne ”’ is its Gaelic name, 
and it is a land of mountain and corrie except for its westernmost 
peninsula, known as the Ross, which stretches away from Carsaig 
to the Sound of Iona, and though heather-clad is comparatively 
level. Supreme among the Mull hills is Ben More, which rises 
from the waters of Loch Scridain and Loch nan Ceall to a 
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height of just under 3,200ft. In the corries of Ben More is 
fine grazing, so that the stags on this hill are of remarkably 
heavy weight. Of the lesser hills, there is Dun da ghaoithe 
(“ The hill of the two winds ”’), rising to a height of 2,500ft. 
straight from the deep waters of the Sound of Mull, and Beinn 
Buie, beside the sea loch of the same name. Although this 
hill is not more than 2,20o0ft. in height, ptarmigan nest on its 
slopes ; for it seems to be the case that on the Atlantic seaboard 
these birds habitually frequent hills which in the central 
Highlands would be too low for their requirements by a 
full sooft. 

At Lochbuie is the ancient seat of the Maclaines of that 
ilk, and near the sea loch is a hill lochan known as Loch Sguaban. 
It was here that one of the Maclaines—Ewen of the Little Head— 
was slain in a clan fight, and it is said that his spectre may still 
be seen seated on a black steed which thunders around the 
castle of the Maclaines before a death in that family. Not 
many miles from Lochbuie is the seat of another branch of 
the clan. The Laird of Duart—Colonel Sir Fitzroy McLean—- 
spells his name in the more usual fashion, and is now almost 
universally acknowledged as the chief of the clan. The dispute 
between Maclaine of Lochbuie and McLean of Duart over the 
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RAZORBILLS ON COASTGUARD DUTY. 
The small island of Bac Beag in the distance. 


THE TRESHNISH ISLES. 

chieftainship arises from the fact that the two families trace 
their descent from two brothers, as to whose relative ages some 
uncertainty exists. The castle of Duart, until recently a ruin 
has been restored by the present chief and overlooks the Sound 
of Mull at its entrance to the Firth of Lorne. Bleak and wind- 
swept, it nevertheless commands a view that is unsurpassed 
throughout Scotland. From here one looks straight up the 
Linnhe Loch to where, in the background, there stand Ben 
Nevis, flecked with snow until far on in the summer, and the 
conical hills that surround Glen Coe. In olden days the 
McLeans were the most powerful clan in these parts, and the 
Chief possessed extensive lands in various parts of Mull, and 
in Morven on the mainland opposite. He also owned the 
distant Isle of ‘Tiree, lying in the Atlantic more than twenty miles 
to the westward of Mull. Nothing more windswept than this 
flat island can be imagined, so that it is unexpected to learn 
that the Chiefs of that day migrated thither from Duart at the 
coming of winter. 

Along the western side of the Island of Mull the scenery 
is exceptionally fine. Here the coast is deeply indented by 
the Atlantic, and almost joining one another are three wild 
and beautiful sea lochs, by name Loch Scridain, Loch nan 












Ceal!, and Loch ‘Tuadh—or, in English, the North Loch. 
Immediately to the south of Loch Scridain, and near the 
entrance to that loch, there lies the world-famous island of 
lona, where Saint Columba took up his abode during the 
seventh century, after leaving Ireland, his native land. Iona 
is separated from Mull by the Sound of Iona, a strip of water 
just over a mile across. But even this narrow passage is some- 
times impassable during the winter months for over a week at 
a time, for through the sound a strong tide runs, and a heavy 
swell rolls in from the main ocean to the south. The one 
hill on Iona is only a few hundred feet in height, but from its 
summit a wide view is had over land and sea. Far out into the 
Atlantic, should the visibility be very good, one can see the 
lonely lighthouse standing on that storm-swept rock known 
as Dubh Hirteach. Here, I believe, on one occasion the waves 
were so tremendous that they smashed into fragments the 
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RAZORBILLS AND SHAGS. 
Iona and Ross of Mull in the distance. 
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strong glass encasing the reflectors at the very top of the tower. 
What on this occasion must have been the feelings of the light- 
keepers, absolutely cut off from the outer world, with the 
lighthouse shaking and quivering as it was struck by each 
enormous wave in succession ? 

To the west of Dubh Hirteach there lie, some ten miles 
south-westward of the Island of Tiree, a number of dangerous 
rocks, many of them showing only at low tide. On the largest 
of these rocks, by name Skerryvore (Gaelic, Sgeir Mhor, “ the 
Big Rock ’’), is a fine lighthouse of recent date. It is only 
during a storm or high spring tide that this rock is awash even 
at high water. From the lighthouse tower the scene here is 
a very grand one, extending over miles of rock-strewn waters 
where the Atlantic rollers break with muffled roar and white 
cascades of foam. During the past winter an American steamer 
had what the lightkeepers consider to have been a marvellous 
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RAZORBILL WITH HERRING FRY. 
Note head and tail arrangement. 


escape from destruction on these wild rocks. The steamer’s 
propeller had been stripped of all its blades by a succession of 
gales and heavy seas, and before a north-westerly gale the ship 
was drifting helplessly down to the rocks, but was carried past 
through a narrow passage of deep water, reaching the shelter 
of the adjoining Island of Tiree safely. 
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Of the two Argyllshire islands Coll and Tiree, which are 
separated from one another by a narrow strip of water known as 
the Sound of Gunna, Tiree is by far the more fertile, and, indeed, 
this island produces crops unsurpassed in any of the Hebrides. 
Among the curious tributes which Tiree paid to the Chiefs 
of the McLeans in olden days—the island passed into the 
possession of the Argyll family early in the seventeenth century 
—were the following items, which nowadays read somewhat 
quaintly : A payment of a sail and hair tackle to McLean’s 
galley ; free quarters for the falconers and lambs for the hawks ; 
also quarters for all the gentlemen’s men—not under 100 in 
number—who were accustomed to wait upon McLean during 
his winter stay upon the island. 

Lying in the Passage of Tiree—that part of the Atlantic 
between Mull and Coll—is a small group of grass-grown islands, 
the Treshnish Isles by name. ‘The most outlving of these 
islands is known in the Gaelic as Bac mor (or “ the Great 
Mound ”’), but to it for well over a century has been given the 
English name of the Dutchman’s Cap, from its fancied resem- 
blance to a broad-brimmed hat. A couple of miles nearer to 
Mull lies Lunga, and clustering about it a number of smaller 
islands, among them Cairn a’ burg mor and Cairn a’ burg beag. 
On Cairn a’ burg mor is the ruin of a fortified castle, one of the 
early strongholds of the Chiefs of the McLeans. In the 
year 1679 a great expedition was organised against Mull by the 
Earl of Argyll. In the course of this expedition Cairn a’ burg 
was besieged and its castle taken; probably this is the last 
occasion on which this famous old castle figures in the conflicts 
of the clans. Old records show that no fewer than 200 galleys 
and boats conveyed 2,647 men to Mull, among them many 
pipers, on that famous expedition. 

In former times each Highland chief had his piper who 
accompanied him on all his travels. Many of these pipers were 
hereditary, the most famous family of them all being the 
MacCrimmons, pipers to the Chiefs of the MacLeods. ‘The 
MacCrimmons had their piping school at Borreraig, in the Isle 
of Skye, where pupils assembled from all parts of the Highlands 
and even from Ireland, to be instructed in the Coel Mor or 
“ Big Music.” At the present day piping in Mull and the 
adjacent islands is a little known art. The only man to the 
writer’s knowledge who can play many of the old tunes is a 
veteran of over four score years in the Island of Coll, who 
bemoans the fact that none of the younger generation of pipers 
on that island will be able to carry on the old music atter his death. 

At the present day the Treshnish Islands are quite unin- 
habited and are interesting to the ornithologist from the great 
numbers of seafowl which frequent them during the nesting 
season. ‘Thither there come with the fine days of early summer 
razorbills, guillemots and puffins—the latter bird in its thousands 
——so that the sea around is animated and cheerful always. 

A fine climate has this western coast and these sea-girt 
islands of Argyll. Though the rainfall is high, the number of 
wet days seems to be no greater than along the eastern coast of 
Britain, but when it rains it does so in much heavier volume. 
The air is soft and mild without being relaxing, and the harsh 
winds of the north-east coast rarely penetrate here. 

It is impossible not+to be struck with the remarkable 
contrast between the west coast and the east. ‘True, it is 
not manifested so strongly in Scotland as in England. ‘To 
follow the English coast from the Solway to the Scilly Isles 
would be to traverse a long array of high cliffs that imagination 
deems to have been flung up by Titanic hands as a guardian 
against the Atlantic rollers. On the east coast of England 
the shore is mostly low and sandy. One might take Mablethorpe, 
in Lincolnshire, as exemplifying it. In Scotland the east 
coast is, to a larger extent, rockier than in England. ‘The long 
stretch, for instance, from the Tweed to the Forth is nearly all 
rock, but the scenery is not so bold and magnificent as it is in 
the west, where it is backed by high, mountainous land. In 
spite of these differences the bird life is very much the same. 
The birds shown here might just as easily have been photographed 
on the east coast as on the west, though there is something 
in the scenery which proclaims the habitat, though it would be 
difficult to distinguish it in words. There is no need to dwell 
on the charm, simply because no other part of the seaboard in 
Great Britain is more haunted by the tourist. One wonders 
if the example set by Dr. Johnson produced this effect. 
Certainly it is astonishing that he, who was well advanced in 
years and, besides, was, like Thomson, “ more fat than bard 
beseems,”’ should have ventured that visit to the western isles 
at a time when the means of locomotion were so defective in 
comparison with what they are at present. It is more likely 
that later writers have set the fashion. Sir Walter Scott began it, 
but “ R. L. S.” continued it and flung a halo of romance over 
those islands that old-fashioned writers used to speak of as 
dreary. All the romance of youth seems to find expression in 
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such a song as ‘“‘ Over the Sea to Skye.” Another novelist, 
who is almost forgotten now, though he had a great vogue in 
his day, William Black, did very much to throw a kind of glamour 
over the west. There is at least one first-rate writer of our day 
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who sings the same old tune. It is true Neil Munro is more 
concerned with the old Highland race of people than with birds 
or men, but he has a true appreciation of what is undoubtedly 
the most glorious bit of coast-line in the United Kingdom. 





LETTERS 


TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON ANGLING.—III. 
By Horace G. HvutTcHINSON. 


HEN we parted company, at the end of my 
last letter, I left you in full enjoyment of what 
probably is the most ecstatic moment that 
your whole life will give you. You were playing 
your first trout. Ecstatic that moment is, but 
it is also crammed full of most heart-searching anguish. 
“He may get off!” “The gut may break!” He may 
get off, undoubtedly, through no fault at all of yours, just 
because he was not firmly hooked in the first instance ; but 
the gut, if sound to start with, will not, unless it get round a 
weed or other foreign body, break—always provided you 
give it fair usage, bearing upon the fish by means of the 
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WADING-CASTING UP STREAM. 


flexibility of the rod, but by no more than by the measure 
of that elasticity, keeping a constant strain, but never an 
excessive strain, on him. You must keep the strain constant, 
for otherwise he bas every chance of getting the hook, thus 
allowed to sit loosely, from his jaw ; but you must not bear 
too hardly, especially when he is first hooked. He is then 
in his most vigorous freshness. Allow him to wear off some 
of that freshness of breath and some of that energy of fin 
by a tolerably free run, if he insists on taking it. Hold the 
rod at something like an angle of forty-five degrees, and let 
the line go freely off the reel. If he does not run out fiercely, 
pull him, as firmly as you believe the gut will endure the 
pull, down-stream, for in so doing you both fatigue him and 
decrease the likelihood of his getting into weeds. Then, 
when you feel him tiring, when his runs grow less vigorous, 
reel him in, “ give him the butt,” as it is called; that is 
to say, hold the rod up vertically from your hand, so that it 
is the butt end that comes nearest to the fish. You now 
have all the strain of the rod’s spring unon him. He comes 
within reach of the landing-net. You have caught your first 
trout ! 

Of course, it is not always thus. But it costs no more 
to paint the picture in bright colours, and my idea was to 
describe to you how the thing should be done in order to 
achieve the end that you desire. There are about a hundred 
ways in which the thing should not be done, and which will 
defeat the achievement. You will learn all those for yourself 
quite soon enough by help of that best of teachers—painful 
experience. It would take a book to describe them all, 








and it would be a black book when it was dore. So we wil 
leave, for the moment, these many occasions for failure, 
and I will ask you to take a cast back with me to my last 
letter, and consider what I there said about a certain part 
(the heavier part, which is the nearest to the rod’s point) 
of the reel line of a past-master of the art of fly-casting going 
into the water with a very apparent splash. Try to visualise 
that, for it may then serve as an object lesson to you. Realise 
that this heavy portion of the line goes down into the water 
and of its own movement and weight is the immediate instru- 
ment of carrying out, away beyond itself, the lighter line and 
the gut. Try to induce your own line to perform the same 
delightful antic. It is a move- 
ment of beautiful grace in 
a its straightening curves when 
rightly executed, and _ its 
=é achievement is almost as 
pleasurable as the very catch- 
ing of a fish. You may take 
it as an earnest, too, of your 
ability to catch many a fish 
when you find yourself exe- 
cuting it tolerably. You have 
a very great deal more to 
learn vet, but you have ac- 
quired the essential secret : 
your hand has learnt to move 
the rod in such mode as to 
impart the right movement to 
the line: you have acquired 
appreciation of the right 
“timing”’ : your sense of touch 
and of feel has been educated 
to respond to the hint given 
t\) by the weight of the line up 
: ty - in the air. 

\YYALEN. This is the great essential. 
of : All the rest that I shall have 
to tell you—and I might go on 
telling from early morn until 
the cows come home, and still 
there would be a thousand and 
one things left to say—all the 
rest is, as it were, a mass 
of details, mere variations on the one theme. Thus far I 
have been supposing you casting with your right hand and 
over your right shoulder. It will not make very severe 
demand on your imagination to conceive situations such as 
may be created by trees and bushes and the like impedimenta 
on the river’s bank, where a left-handed throw, if you could 
accomplish it, would be the more excellent way. It is greatly 
to be wished that you acquire ambidexterity in the cast, 
and it is not a difficult acquirement ; nevertheless, some of 
the very best anglers never have gained it. They make up 
for its lack by great deftness in the back-handed cast with the 
right hand, the wrist being turned as for the back-hand stroke 
in tennis or rackets. For my own part I am hopelessly one- 
handed—that is, right-handed—but I can cast back-handed 
just as easily as fore-handed with my right hand, and so, 
with a very little practice, may anyone who has played the 

games into which the back-hand stroke enters. 

Thus far I have said nothing, so as not to bother you 
with detail before you had conquered the essential, about the 
mode in which you should approach the trout and the river 
in which you expect to find him. The trout is a creature 
endowed with quick vision at certain angles from its eye, 
and with a very keen sensibility to vibration in the water. 
It behoves you, therefore, approaching him and his home, 
to keep low and to step, if you do step, with an Agag-like 
delicacy. I write “if you do step,” because it is almost 
more desirable that you should kneel, or should crawl. The 
lower you can keep, even apart from any question of taking 
cover behind bushes or rushes on the bank, the less likely 
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are the fish to see you; and for this reason it is often best, 
where possible, to wade in the river itself, for at least that 
portion of your splendid person which is submerged will 
then be hidden from the unappreciative eye of the trout. 
Again I will ask you to view the situation for a moment 
from his point. He is lying with head up-stream—you may 
be quite sure of that—therefore your approaches to him are 
most effectively made up-stream, from behind him. Just 
at the very first essay of your angling life I counselled you 
to a down-stream cast, because the down-flowing current 
would then straighten for you any looping of your line, 
but I said this out of pure charity towards your inexperience. 
The up-stream mode is that which has to be followed during 
by far the greater part of any self-respecting angler’s life, 
and on the dry fly rivers we may say that it is the only way. 
Soon you must be learning to make your approaches to the 
fish, whether you are wading or are on the dry land, up- 
stream, casting beyond him and letting the fly come floating 
down over his head towards you. One difference which this 
way makes, in comparison with the other, is the obvious 
difference that whereas, on that other plan, the flies were 
carried away from you by the current, on this they are berne 
towards you. That means, among other things, that they will 
be “ fishing,’”’ as we call it—that is to say, floating in such 
manner and with such little encumbrance of gut attachment 
circling about them that it is possible they may attract the 
favourable notice of a trout—for a shorter span of both time 
and space than when you were casting down-stream. They 
will come hurrying towards you. And this implies again 
that you must be ready to pluck them off the water, by 
means of that lift of the rod followed by that flick which I 
tried to explain to you in my first epistle, before they have 
floated very far down. I am speaking now of a cast made 
straight above you when you are wading in the stream. 
As the flies come down you should gather in line with your 
left hand, so as to prevent too much slack line intervening 
between the rod’s top and the fly. If you do allow too much 
of this slack, the result will be that if a trout takes the fly, 
you cannot strike him. That lift of the wrist so difficult to 
describe will expend its effect on the slack, and before that 
is straightened the fish, finding that the fly “‘ does not answer 
his purpose, will spit it out before it has answered yours.” 
If, on the other hand, you are casting “‘ across and up”’ at, 
say, an angle of forty-five degrees to the direction of the 
current, there is no reason why you should not, if you choose, 
let the flies float down below you before recovering them for 
the next cast. They may thus catch an odd fish; but he 
must really be a very odd one indeed if he is to take the fly 
while your person, waving the rod like a coachman’s whip, 
must be plainly presented to his astonished gaze. In the 
long run you will save time, and will cover more trout that 
are at all likely to come to the fly, by taking it off the water 
as soon as it has gone past the place where you know, or 
hope, the fish to be. Just what those places of good hope 
are we will discuss a little later. For the moment I siill 
have a word or two to say about the cast. 

You have realised, no doubt, that, graceful though 
your figure be, the trout will view it with no gratified admira- 
tion, but with terror, rather, and will inevitably quit feeding 
if he catches sight of you. Hide yourself from his gaze, there- 
fore, by all possible means, but especially by keeping low. 
And after what I have written it will be evident that, lowly 
as your own attitude may be, the rod, if you brandish it 
strictly in accord with my foregoing instructions, will be waving 
high in the air ; the light of Heaven will glint on it ; the fish 
are likely to perceive the glint and, accepting the glint as a 
portent of trouble, will dart off to their dark sanctuaries. 
Now, it was necessary in the first instance to instruct you 
in this more or less vertical brandishing of the rod, because it 
is thus that the line is most easily sent out. But, once you 
have acquired this first element of the art, you must go on 
to acquire further refinements. You must learn the horizontal 
cast. It differs in no essential, except in the difference of 
plane, from the vertical, but it is a little more difficult because 
the line and the fly are at no moment of it more than a very 
few feet above the water or the land; therefore any little 
slackness allows them to touch water or to touch land, as 
the case may be. The cast has to be rather more carefully 
made, therefore, than the cast wherein the rod is moving in 
a vertical plane, just because a smaller error will bring the 
throw to grief. It does not allow so much margin for error. 
For my own part I do not find it nearly so easy to keep my 
wrist out of the actively working mechanism of the throw 
in this cast as in the other. I am compelled to use my wrist, 
though I try not to do so. Whereas in the former throw all 
worked, from the elbow, in a vertical plane, so here all, from 
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the elbow—forearm, rod and line—works in a_ horizontal 
plane ; that is the whole difference. If you have the blessed 
advantage of ambidexterity, you must acquire this throw 
with your left hand as well as with your right. If not, if 
you are condemned, like your unfortunate mentor, to single- 
handedness, you must practise this horizontal cast back- 
handed as well as fore-handed. I need hardly point out to 
you its most obvious advantage in keeping the flashing wand 
low, and therefore in position less likely to scare the watchful 
fish. It has also the merit of delivering the fly lightly on 
the water, almost as if it were a real insect delicately poising 
on it. For casting to a fish rising under tree boughs it is 
the only possible way. 

I have already given you some useful hints about borrow- 
ing from a friend such angling apparatus as are at all likely 
to suffer injury by your unskilled efforts. I would urge the 
wise precaution most particularly in respect of your practice 
of a very useful form of cast which I will now attempt to 
describe to you: that is the cast for sending out the line in 
the face of an opposing breeze. Of course, if the breeze is a 
gale no skill or effort will send out the line ; but in the teeth 
of any wind in moderation it is wonderful what your rod, 
rightly used, will do for you in this way. I say the rod will 
do, for always you should bear in mind that the spring of 
the rod is the immediate cause of the outgoing of the line. 
Your part is merely to set this spring working. Now, if, 
in face of the wind, you execute the vertical cast as I have 
described, and finish the flick with your forearm well above 
the horizontal, you will find that you leave the line much at 
the mercy of the breeze to blow back to you. To cast into 
the wind’s face you must carry the flicking action further 
and lower. Your hand and forearm must come down righi 
to the horizontal, or below it. Imagine yourself to be trying 
to flick the imaginary pellet of moist clay on to the water 
very little in advance of the rod’s tip: it is wonderful how 
kindly the line will then cut into the wind if you time this 
flick rightly. Again, the timing is everything. Avoid using 
extra force. Grip the rod firmly, in this as in all modes of 
the cast, but do not use too much muscle. Remember, it 
is the springy rod top, not your biceps, that is sending the 
line out. And this movement will bring the top of the rod 
itself almost down upon the water. In one or other of your 
novitiate efforts it is nearly sure that you will bang the 
water with the rod top itself. I have never seen a rod top 
broken in the practice of this cast, but I have seen such 
aquatic bangings that I can only wonder I have not. That 
is why I suggest that, for your first practice in this throw 
more even than in another, it is the part of a wise youth to 
borrow of a friend—perhaps, still better, of an enemy ! 
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E have seen that, in 1717, General Stanhope 

became prime minister and owner of the 

Chevening estate. During the negotiation for 

purchase there had been handed to him a 

“ Rentall of the Estate of the late Earl of 
Sussex in .the Parishes of Chevening Sundridge and 
Brastead’” showing that in 1716 the money payments from 
tenants amounted to £986 16s. 3d., but often holdings were 
subject to such other little dues as “2 Fat Capons,” or 
“6 Chick* & 2 Q™ Oates.” Plans for additions were promptly 
got out, and there survives “ An Estimate of the Buildings 
proposed to be added to the Rt Hon?! the Earl Stanhope’s 
House at Chevening in Kent.” The total of this estimate 
amounts to £4,790 2s. 10d., of which the largest item is 
£1,110 for ‘148 Squares of Lead Covering”; but “ If the 
Covering be Tile or Slate instead of Lead here calculated ; 
Deduct {£890 os. od.,” which shows that even in those days 
lead was a very costly roofing material. Portland stone was 
specified for cornices and pediment work, at a cost of £485 ; 
but “ If the Cornice be Wood w*" is here computed Stonework 
it may save £330 os. od.” 

The plan adopted was to transform Chevening from an 
unsupported and unbroken parallelogram to a multiple but 
balanced composition consisting of central block connected 
to smaller and lower side pavilions by segmental corridors 
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or colonnades. The scheme was first introduced into England 
under Charles I at Stoke’ Bruern, where Sir Francis Crane 
may or may not have called Inigo Jones in as his professional 
adviser. Webb certainly adopted the idea at Ashdown, and 
it remained fashionable during the whole Late Renaissance 
period. It was usual to use the flanking pavilions as the sides, 
or part of the sides, of a forecourt, of which the enclosure was 
completed by a wrought iron clairvoyée. A few years before 
Earl Stanhope remodelled Chevening Lord Temple had built 
the. similar-sized house at Wootton in Buckinghamshire on 
this plan. During the eighteenth century there will have been 
close similarity between ‘these two houses, while Hardwick 
in Salop (Country LIFE, June 15th, 1918) was a smaller edition 
of the same thing, red brick with stone dressings being in all 
three houses the salient materials. The effect must have 
been excellent, and the seventeenth Lord Dacre’s opinion, 
that the house his mother had sold was altered by the first 
Earl Stanhope “ not for the better,” was not justified in his 
time, although certainly applicable to the changes after- 
wards made by the third earl. An _ illustration exists of 
the house as it appeared before his alterations. It shows an 
excellently balanced composition in the Late Renaissance 
manner. ‘The hipped roofs, the rich cornice, the window 
architraves, the thick sash-barring, the massive coigning being 
all relevant and effective details, combining to create, with 
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The tapestry, made in Berlin, was a gift from Frederick I of Prussia to General Stanhope. 
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Copyright. 3-—DETAIL OF THE 
the colour and texture of the materials, a most satisfying example 
of one of our most agreeable English styles. 

The preliminary estimate included little more than the 
shell of the additions. The completion of these and the 
alterations and decorations of the main block were a much 
more costly affair. Some £12,000 more had already been 
spent when the Prime Minister died in 1721, leaving the work 
unfinished. 
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When George 
dismissed ‘Townshenc 
and made _ Stanhopx 
Prime Minister in his 
stead the latte 
undertook the Chan- 
cellorship of thi 
Exchequer, a pos 
which he owned wa 
“remete from hi 
studies and _inclina 
tion.” He was gla 
therefore to exchang 
it once more for th 
Secretaryship of Stat 
in 1718, when als 
the viscounty he ha 
obtained in 1717 was 
turned into an earl- 
dom. His ministry 
seemed firmly 
established, despite 
the opposition of 
Townshend and Wal- 
pole, but in 1721 the 
South Sea smash 
created a_ politica! 
storm. Stanhope had 
never dabbled in 
South Sea stock, and 
his character stood 
unimpeachably high. 
It was not so with 
members of his ministry, such as Craggs, who, with justice, 
were bitterly assailed. Stanhope, cool in the field of arms 
and of diplomacy, was hasty and impetuous in Parliament. 
So vehement was he in defence of his colleagues that, at the 
clese of a speech in February, 1721, he had a stroke and the 
next day passed away at his house “in the Cockpit.” Seven 
years earlier, when he gave up the sword for the toga, he had 
married Lucy, the youngest daughter of Governor Pitt, whose 
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best known commercial adventure in India was the acquiring 
of the great diamond which he sold to the Regent Orleans 
in 1717 for 2000 ,000 livres, part of which only was ever paid. 
Before the sale Governor Pitt on great oocasions adorned his 
hat with his chief valuable, as may be seen in his portrait at 
Chevening, where the thickness of his shoe heel is also 
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depicted, that having been the usual receptacle for the stone. 
The minister’s absences in Hanover with his Royal master 
and his absorption in affairs of state when in England left 
family business in the hands of Lady Stanhope, who, although 
she gave birth to seven children in the seven years of her married 
life, must have been actively employed in body and mind. 
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Not only are the most minute household and stable accounts 
countersigned by her, but we also find her signing the receipts 
for her husband’s official salary. His sudden death, therefore, 
produced no stoppage or confusion in the work at Chevening. 
Details and estimates continue to be submitted to the widow, 
addressed to her as “ living att Governour Pitts’s in Pall Mall.” 
Her confidential business woman is a Mrs. Knowler, wife to 
a tenant ; but the building is in charge of one Bullfinch, who 
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writes in June, 1721, on the subject of finishing the forecourt 
as planned by Mr. Fort, who designed “ the Figure of a Gladiator 
Standing up" a Pedestal in the middle of the Gras Platt & 
Military ‘Trophies in the Blank Windows of the office.” 
Probably these were never executed ; they are certainly not 
there now, whereas the circular central fountain pool exists 
as drawn by Badslade in 1719. But the work must then have 
been so unfinished as to make him fall back for details either 
on plans or his imagination. Thus he makes the clairvovée 
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project very little forward from the wings and centrally entered 
only, whereas its chief individuality lies in the importance 
of its side entrances, next and at right angles to the north ends 
of the wings, and so planned because the customary approach 
is from Chevening village, lying a little south-east of the house. 
The central gates face north where the park stretches up 
to the wooded chalk hills. The ironwork will not have 
come from very far. The old wealden furnaces were, many 
of them, still at work, and Lamber- 
hurst, in Kent, had produced the 
failings that surround St. Paul’s. The 
expert who recently had charge of 
repairs to the Chevening ironwork 
found that wood had been the source 
of heat for the smelting and smith’s 
work. Abraham Darby of Colebrook- 
dale, who died just before the Chevening 
work began, was the first ironmaster 
to largely use coal or coke at his works. 
Besides the clairvoyée, Chevening has 
a very good wrought iron railing to 
the steps which, at the entrance of 
the eastern corridor, lead down to the 
level of the office wing and thence to 
the basement (Fig. 15). Another example 
of the fine but restrained metalwork 
of the day is the brass lock, handle 
and bolt to the front door (illustrated 
last week). There is not the same 
richness of engraving as at Belton 
and Arbury, but the form and prc- 
portions are excellent, and the ample 
size—the lock is 14}ins. by 7}ins.- 

gives presence and dignity. The hall, 
while retaining its size and disposition, 
was reconstituted by the Stanhopes 
even to the extent of removing the 
original staircase, of which the rect- 
angular shape is seen*in--Campbell’s 
plan and of which the substance is 
said to have been stone, It was re- 
placed by a new one of wood on a 
circular and self-supporting scheme 
(Fig. 8). A score of years earlier Celia 
Fiennes had seen such a one in the 
new house of one of her relatives in 
Hampshire, and tells us : 

The great hall is divided in halfe by the 
Staircase, wc hangs on its own work not 
supported of Either Side to the first half 
pace and all the way up without Support. 

This was evidently not a circular stair, 
but the phrase “hangs on its own 
work ” applies admirably to Chevening, 
where the staircase appears to have 
been a replica of one in London. 
Among surviving building memoranda 
of the year 1721 is a letter to Bullfinch 
from M. Du Bois, wishing to know 
whether Lady Stanhope was going to 
employ him or “another survey" ”’ 
whom Governor Pitt appears to favour. 
To this letter a note was afterwards 
added—probably by the second Lady 
Stanhope—to the effect that Captain 
Dubois was “‘ the person directed about 
the great (geometrical) staircase at 
Chevening, one of the same kind at 
his House in Brewer Street being 
liked.” It is of oak, 6ft. wide, and the 
details of tread and baluster closely 
resemble others of the same date, 
such as those at Wingerworth and at 
the house built for Lord Hervey in 
Old Burlington Street in 1720. Though 
the hanging appearance is complete, 
support is, as a matter of fact, obtained 
by three of the steps on each flight abutting on and no doubt 
being built into the wall. The oak wainscoting introduced 
by the Stanhopes ceases half way up the wall of the first floor 
(Fig. g), and on the stretch of plasterwork reaching to the ceiling of 
the second floor hang three full length portraits: in the centre 
that of the King, to the right that of the first earl, and to the left 
that of his father-in-law, Governor Pitt, whose hat, with the big 
diamond gleaming in front, lies on a table by his side. Lower 
down, the walls display the arms of a Militia regiment disbanded 
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in Ireland, which had been 
commanded by Lady Stan- 
hope’s brother, created Lord 
Londonderry, but merely 
memorable as an uncle of the 
great Lord Chatham. 

In the building accounts 
there are items for mantel- 
pieces, both of stone and of 
marble. Of the former mate- 
rial is a bold example (Fig. 14), 
far projecting, but the upper 
part falling back against the 
wall in the manner of corner 
chimneypieces in William 
III’s time. It is in the central 
south room on the _ second 
floor, now divided, but origi- 
nally the same size as_ the 
saloon on the ground floor. 
The ceiling, of nine panels 
framed in great plastered 
beams, is plain, but is in the 
manner of enriched examples 
of the Inigo Jones type. 
Another stone mantelpiece 
(Fig. 11) is on the first floor 
landing. Its detail takes the 
form of rustication, giving it 
a massive architectural cha- 
racter comparable to the larger 
example in the hall at Easton 
Neston. That, however, is of 
marble, and the marble mantel- 
pieces at Chevening are not 
on that model, but on one 
much affected by Vanbrugh 
and used by him at Blenheim. 
In outline a kneed architrave 
like a doorway, it has no detail 
beyond its mouldings, and 
relies for effect upon its large 
field for the display of the 
richly toned and figured Sara- 
vizza marble, of which both 
the Chevening and Blenheim 
examples are composed. At 
the latter place there are two 
in the saloon and one in the 
third state room. At Cheven- 
ing there are one in_ the 
drawing-room and one in the 
tapestry room (Fig. 2). There 
the projection is less than usual, 
and no ornament is needed 
on the shelf, as there is an 
elaborate gilt overmantel in 
Georgian manner, but a deri- 
vative from Grinling Gibbons. 
It has swags depending from 
a ring held in the mouth 
by a lion—a motif that was 
just coming in for furniture. 
There are spaces for 
“Chinese” brackets to hold 
oriental porcelain, and in the 
centre, supported by cornu- 
copiz and surmounted by an 
earl’s coronet, is a frame con- 
taining Denner’s portrait of 
the owner, who will have 
been busy with the scheme if 
not the actual decoration of 
the room between the time 
of his obtaining his earldom 
in 1718 and his death three 
years later. For, in this room 
it was that he arranged to 
hang a most interesting set of 
tapestries given to him when 
he had no adequate place to 
hang them. Even the first 
floor central room at Chevening, 
large as it is, was not fully 
adequate in size and _ dis- 
position to hang them intact, 
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and cutting had to take place. 
For instance, the long piece 
(Fig. 5) occupying, with a 
doorway, the whole of the 
28ft. of the west wall is com- 
plete, but from its fellow to 
the right of the central docr- 
way (Fig. 4) the end pavilions 
have evidently been removed, 
leaving only the central pavilion 
flanked by incomplete vine-clad 
arches. 

A catalogue of “ portraits, 
etc.,” drawn up in 1910, states 
these hangings to be “ Tapestry 
presented in 1708 to Gen. 
James, afterwards 1st Earl 
Stanhope, by Frederick I, King 
of Prussia.” Previously only 
Elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederick’s assumption of the 
crown had been sanctioned 
by the Emperor on condition 
of his joining against France 
for the War of the Spanish 
Succession, and his gift to 
Stanhope will have been in 
recognition of the English 
General’s Spanish and Minor- 
can successes in the year 
mentioned in the catalogue. 
Although no documentary 
reference to this gift survives, 
there is no reason for doubting 
the accuracy of the tradition, 
for the tapestries were certainly 
woven at Berlin in the first 
years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Very little is known of 
this factory or of its output. 
Mr. Kendrick, of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, tells me 
he knows of no German his- 
torian of this art product, 
which was an exotic bodily 
removed from France and 
which flourished neither long 
nor lustily on German soil. 
It is to a French authority, 
therefore, that we owe the 
information that the _ first 
director of the Berlin Royal 
Tapestry Works was Pierre 
Mercier, and that, in the first 
years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he was replaced by his 
brother-in-law, ‘‘ Jean Barro- 
bon,” who was himself suc- 
ceeded by his son, Pierre. 
I find nothing further 
as to when and_ whence 
French tapestry weavers 
reached Berlin, but the fol- 
lowing facts shed some light 
on the subject. Louis Hinart, 
a native of Beauvais, was 
weaving tapestry in Paris early 
in the reign of Louis XIV, and 
obtained a Royal licence and 
subvention to set up looms in 
Beauvais in 1664. He made 
little success of it and was 
‘“‘complétement a bout de res- 
sources”” when he was re- 
placed by Philippe Behagle 
in 1684. In the next year 
Louis revoked the Edict of 
Nantes and drove Huguenot 
craftsmen to Protestant coun- 
tries, such as Brandenburg. 
Thus religious incentive and 
lack of employment may well 
have combined to drive 
Beauvais weavers to that 
country. Now, in the right 
hand selvedge of the hanging 
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(Fig. 6) on the left of the main 
doorway of the Chevening room is 
woven the signature ‘J. Barraband,”’ 
clearly an alternative spelling of the 
name of the second Berlin director. 
But for that, these tapestries would 
never be set down to that workshop, 
but be reckoned among  Behagle’s 
Beauvais output, since there are whole 
sets, almost identical and known as a 
product of his looms, still surviving 
not only in France, but also in England. 
Monsieur Jules Badin, who published 
his “‘ Tapisseries de Beauvais” in 1909, 
tells us that Behagle rapidly revived 
Hinart’s decaying industry and _ re- 
ceived the visit of the Grand Monarque 
in 1686. He not only produced con- 
temporary and classical figure subjects 
such as ‘“‘ Les Conquétes de Louis 
le Grand” and “Les Aventures de 
"‘élémaque,” but also “ Chinese 
grotesques with a yellow ground from 
designs by Beérain, reproduced in a 
number of examples.” Thus among 
his notes is found the entry, ‘‘ Vendu a 
Monseigneur le duc Duras une tenture 
grotexte fine a go livres l’aune en 
carré et elle me coute 62 livres l’aune en 
carré.” Among other sets answering 
t» this description that still survive 
cne will be found at the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, and another was ac- 
cuired by Mrs. Mackay and hung in 
her house in Carlton House Terrace. 
One of the pieces of her set was much 
injured, only the centre, with ragged 
edges, remaining. This she gave to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. It 
retains Behagle’s signature, but its 
close resemblance to Barraband’s work 
will at once be perceived. A figure on 
a pedestal stands in an openwork 
pavilion wreathed with fruiting vine 
enclosed in a balustrade, and this is 
precisely the subject treated in the 6ft. 
wide panel—evidently cut down from 
a larger piece—between the windows 
at Chevening (Fig. 7) and having at 
the top the initials of Frederick on the 
breast of the Prussian Eagle, crowned, 
which was an addition made by the first 
earl. Another piece of Mrs. Mackay’s 
set has the rope dancers and peacock that 
occupy the centre of the long uncut 
piece at Chevening, while one at 
the Arts Décoratifs is of about the 
same size and has the same central 
and side pavilions with vine arch 
between. I cannot find that designs 
by Bérain or similar to these were ever 
used at the Gobelins. “Les Mois 
Grotesques,” made in 1687-88 for the 
Trianon, and ‘‘ Les Portiéres des 
Dieux,” for which Mansart gave the 
order in 1699, may be said to belong 
to the same family, but are very distant 
relatives indeed. On the other hand, 
not only, in Barraband’s set, do we find 
the same designs and motif as those 
by Bérain so freely used by Behagle, 
but the same dull yellow background, 
the same black and white marble floor 
are also present. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the Berlin works were 
an offshoot of Beauvais, were in close 
connection with it, and used, with or 
without certain changes, the same 
designs. Having come to Chevening 
soon after it was made and never having 
been moved, Barraband’s Bérain set is 
—except for the cutting when first 
hung—in admirable order. That a large 
and well preserved set of Bérain tapes- 
tries, woven at Berlin, existed in 
England—or indeed elsewhere—appears 
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to have been unknown, even to so well informed an expert 
as Mr. Kendrick, until he saw the photographs now reproduced, 
and this is sufficient excuse for illustrating them so freely and 
discussing their origin so fully. 

Lucy, Countess Stanhope, survived her husband only 
two and a half years, and at her death in 1723 Philip, second 
Earl Stanhope, was only nine years old. Until he came of 
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age Chevening was little occupied, except by tenants, it was 
never the family home, and, though the work of adding and 
decorating will have been practically complete in 1723, little 
had been done towards furnishing, and hence the large quantity 
of excellent eighteenth century furniture seen in the illustra- 
tions is nearly all of the time of George II. But the first 
earl will have been responsible for a set of mahogany chairs 
and settee, with rather 
primitive cabriole legs and 
stretchers that have not yet 
quite forgotten the fashion 
of William III’s time. The 
covering of the chairs re- 
sembles the “ Harriteen”’ ot 
“Mohair,” which is much 
mentioned in an_ inventory 
taken after the first earl’s 
death. Therein are also in- 
cluded pieces of Japan lacquer 
and “black wood.” These 
may be still represented by 
the cabinet and chest illus- 
trated. The broken cabriole 
form of the legs of the cabinet 
stand (Fig. 13) appears in the 
early stages of that style, and 
the cabinet itself is such as 
was frequent under Anne. The 
chest (Fig. 12) resembles those 
at Chatsworth and at Blenheim 
and was very likely an acquisi- 
tion of General Stanhope. But 
its stand, with the mask on the 
knee and the lion paw feet is 
part of a gilt set, including 
chairs and settees, which will 
be illustrated next week, as 
they are likely to belong to the 
period of the second Earl Stan- 
hope, whose story will then be 
H. Avray TIPPING. 
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SILVER OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II 


HE art of the silversmith in this country passed through 

many phases, each possessing characteristics which 

differentiated it from that which preceded it. A com- 

pletely comprehensive collection would provide material 

for forming groups illustrating these phases: and it 
would interest and perhaps surprise us to find how nearly 
the various styles synchronised with the reigns of the monarchs 
of England, save possibly that of George III, which was long 
enough to witness more than one change. The ideal museum, 
it has been asserted, should be arranged on this plan, so that a 
visitor interested, for example, in the period of Charles II 
should be able to find a case illustrating work of that time, 
and to take in at a glance its prevailing character and style. 
Or the more serious craftsman should be able to grasp with 
comparative facility the details of the style and the methods of 
workmanship, while the general atmosphere of the group would 
enable the student of history to visualise, to some extent at 
lcast, the manner of life or the social customs of the period. 
An excellent idea certainly, which the authorities of our national 
museums would be very happy—we might venture to say are 
eideavouring—to carry out. But a complete and adequate 
representation of any one period is precluded by the limited 
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resources of a national museum, and must therefore be left to 
the individual collector, It is therefore gratifying to find some 
who direct their attention and energy to a systematic study of 
one period rather than attempt to cover the whole range of the 
silversmith’s art in England. 

Our illustrations are taken from a case of silver on loan to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, which 
illustrates the work of the reign of George 11—work which not 
only has never been surpassed in beauty of design but which 
also reached the high-water mark of technical skill. Recall 
for a moment what had led up to this. The previous 
century had been one of change—political, social, artistic : 
the art of the silversmith also had been similarly affected. The 
plain and somewhat uncouth productions of the Cromwellian 
period had succeeded the rich and graceful work of the earlier 
part of the century: these gave way to the showy extravagance 
of the silver of the Restoration, which faithfully reflected the 
spirit of the age. It was inevitable that the public taste should 
grow weary of this over-elaboration, and a reaction to the 
Opposite extreme would almost certainly have followed in any 
case. But an event, or rather a combination of events, took 
piace which diverted the craft of the silversmith in a new direc- 
tion. This was the influx of French craftsmen of many kinds 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, brought about by 
several causes. The prosperous early years of the reign of 





Louis XIV had been followed by a period of war and disturbance 
which swallowed up much of the wealth of the country. In 
addition to this the passion of the “‘ grand monarque ” for 
building placed his unfortunate Minister Colbert in a position 
of serious embarrassment. Louis spent twenty million pounds 
on the palace at Versailles, in which he took up his residence 
in 1682 : this meant heavy taxation, crushing imposts and extor- 
tions, The trade of the country suffered, as the rich could no 
longer afford to patronise the goldsmith, or were forbidden by 
law to possess much in the way of silver plate. The French 
silversmith found no demand for his work, and began to look 
beyond the borders of his own country. Added to this, the 
persecution of the Huguenots, which began about 1670, grew 
stronger and more acute until it culminated in 1685 in the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, which drove out of the kingdom 
large numbers of craftsmen, including many workers in the 
precious metals. Some, however, had already found their way 
to England—among others the well known silversmith, Pierre 
Harache. In the “ Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company,” 
Vol. II, page 172, we find that in 1682 a Court of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company was held, when the freedom of the Company was 
granted to Peter Haraske with the following certificate : “* These 
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are to certify all whom it may concern that Peter Haraske, lately 
come from France for to avoid persecution and live quietly, is 
not only a Protestant, but by His Majesty’s bounty is made a 
free denizen, that he may settle here freely with his family.” 

This was in July: and in the following September—to 
quote the “ Memorials” again: “A petition, directed to the 
Wardens and Assistants of the Company, is presented by John 
Sutton and Samuel Layfeild, two of the Livery, and one William 
Badcock, a cutler, working in gold and silver, on behalf of 
themselves and several others, freemen of this City, and working 
in that manufactory; the substance whereof is a complaint 
that divers aliens and foreigners are come into this Kingdom, 
and reside in and about this City, some having been made 
free thereof and of this Company ; and desiring to be relieved 
from such as thus intrude upon them, and also praying that the 
Company will espouse their prosecution of these persons. For 
answer thereunto the Court acquaint the petitioners that they 
have admitted no more than two persons, and those by two 
orders of the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen; and that 
if any more shall be charged upon them in that kind, they will 
make their application to My Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
in their behalf, and endeavour as much as in them lieth to remove 
the present grievance; and when the Court shall be re- 
acquainted with the cause, or entry of ‘their complaint, the 
same shall be taken into consideration; and such assistance be 
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given as shall be thought 
reasonable.” 

The arrival of a larve 
number of French refuges 
not many years later must, 
consequently, have be n 
anything but welcome 06 
the English craftsme 
We are not surprise 
therefore, to find in 17 
several working goldsmiths 
freemen of the Compan+ 
approaching the Cou- 
with a petition which 
“ sheweth that your Wor- 
shipps having lately mace 
an order forbidding any 
ffreemen to bring any 
fforeigners’ goods to the 
Hall to be assayed and 
touched, on pain of losing 
his own benefit of the assay 
and touch; which order 
your petitioners conceive 
will bee of great benefit to 
all the members of this 
Company, and they return 
your Worshipps hearty 
thanks for your care therein. 
That since the time of 
your Worshipps making 
the said order, there are 
severall Ffrenchmen, not 
free of this City, who are 
now endeavouring to get 
their ffreedome of ye same 
by redemption. Your 
petitioners, therefore, 
humbly pray your Wor- 
shipps would be pleased to 
endeavour to prevent the 
same by petition to the 
Court of Aldermen, or such 
other ways as your Wor- 
shipps shall in your great 
wisdome think fitt.” The 
Court resolved to be ready 
to take all such measures 
as were thought advisable 
to prevent the same. 

Apparently little was 
done, and the stream of 
foreign workmen continued 
to flow in. Eight years 
later a more pathetic 
appeal was addressed to 
the Court by several gold- 
smiths: they urged “ that 
partly by the generall decay 
of trade, and other ways >y 
the intrusion of foreigne’s, 
severall of the workm:n 
of the said Company hae 
for the supporte of thir 
familys been put uncer 
the force of underworki ig 
each other, to the perfect 
beggary of the trade, : 
that by the admittance 
of the necessitous strange’s, 
whose. desperate fortu: es 
obliged them to worke at 
miserable rates, the repye- 
senting members have ben 
forced to bestow much 
more time and labour in 
working up their plate 
than hath been the practice 
of former times, when 
prices of workmanship were 
much greater.” 

But this animosity 
must gradually have died 
out, in all probability 
because the Court recog- 
nised the unusual quality 
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= of the work of the French workmen, and the majority of English Portland, the Duke of Abercorn and others. The reigns of 
- craftsmen found much to learn from the observation of the Queen Anne and George I had produced silver for the most 
wa methods of working practised 


* sy their French brothers. 
‘ They recognised that the 


7 French silver of the reign of 
of Louis XIV had attained to the 
- highest pitch of excellence : 


they could not but appreciate 

ire . ° 
the beauty of its design 

together with the refinement 


a and delicacy of its craftsman- 
a ship. Jealousy gave way to > jel 
admiration, and admiration led ied 
ur ‘ 
i" to emulation. They were not, ‘ae. | 
a however, mere copyists: their 2 
a work remained _ essentially \ Si 
h English, while that of the : 
c ; u 
French craftsmen acquired a = 
re : ® 
ch somewhat English character. ¢ 
re To the long list of names such ; 
oa as Courtauld, Willaume, Platel, 


Pantin, Le Sage, Liger, 
ra Lamerie, and others, which 
y ; ; ; 
: remains to remind us of this 
French influx, may be added 
those of many contemporary 
English _silversmiths | whose 
of work compared by no means 
unfavourably with that of their 
French colleagues. The skill of 
these French silversmiths was ale ; ; 
quickly recognised by the 8.—SALVER. 
ri wealthy patrons of art in this 
country: their finest works 
found ready purchasers, and many may still be seen in part undecorated, the charm of which lay in its form and the 
the collections of the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of enrichment of heavy mouldings. It was a period when the 
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natural beauty of the metal was allowed to predominate, 
the mouldings and facetings merely serving to break up 
and reflect the light which fell upon the object. Almost the 
only additional decoration was in the form of finely designed 
and executed heraldry, which afforded free scope for the skill 
of the engraver. But the French silversmith was an expert 
in every known process of working the metal: neither he nor 
his English colleague could reasonably be expected to be content 
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to confine their artistic ability to a little engraved heraldry. 
Accordingly we find the plain productions of the reigns of Anne 
and George I giving way to pieces with refined and delicate 
ornamentation : and by degrees the decoration becomes more 
pronounced until ultimately by the middle of the eighteenth 
century a degree of rich elaboration is reached comparable 
to that of the time of Charles IT. 
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The period of George II covers this complete development 
from absolutely plain work to the highly elaborated pieces of 
the last few years of his reign. We shall not, of course, expect 
to find an unbroken sequence, but a general trend towards 
rich, exuberant ornamentation. And let us remember that the 
period under consideration was what might be called a domestic 
one, when silver was for ordinary everyday purposes rather 
than for mere ornament, and the number of objects in use was 
far greater than ever before. 

The case of silver to which we are devoting 
our attention illustrates this in a remarkable 
manner. The aim of the collector has been to 
find one or more pieces of each year of the period 
1727-60: no less than twenty-three years are 
represented, each by pieces of high quality, some 
of them by famous craftsmen. Of French names 
we notice Abraham Buteux, Louis Dupont and 
Paul Lamerie ; of English, John Fawdery, Thomas 
Whipham, Richard Pargeter and others. 

The earliest departure from entirely plain 
silver is seen in the oblong salver of 1727 by 
Abraham Buteux (Fig. 8), where a narrow 
border of foliage of exquisite workmanship is 
introduced. Notice the subtle way in which the 
leaves are made to cast a shadow on the back- 
ground. The teapot of 1730 by Mary Lofthouse 
(Fig. 6) shows a similar band of engraved orna- 
ment in the French style round the mouth, but the 
execution is not so masterly as that of the French 
silversmith. A teapot of twenty years later, by 
Thomas Whipham (Fig. 7), shows almost the 
whole surface covered with engraving. The en- 
graving on the salver of 1733 by Richard Pargeter 
(Fig. 11) is as clever as that on Buteux’s salver : 
the artist, however, has not been content with a 
narrow band, but has given a rich border of shaped 
compartments, enclosing alternately busts and 
vases of flowers. It would be difficult to find a 
more beautiful or appropriate piece of design, the 
charm of which is enhanced by the foliated pen- 
dentives which hang towards the centre of the 
salver, The plain bowl and cover of 1728 by 
James Goodwin (Fig. 2) develops by 1753 into 
the rich and elaborate specimen by Herbert and 
Co. (Fig. 1), in which we trace the new feature 
of the introduction of naturalistic flowers—a form 
of ornament which appeared only during the last 
decade of the reign. Contrast the plain caster 
of 1727 by Thomas Bamford (Fig. 5) and the 
conventional piercing of its cover with the free 
and rich design of the caddy of 1757 by Samuel 
Taylor (Fig. 4). The sauceboat of 1728 by 
Hester Fawdery (Fig. 10) is simplicity itself 
compared with the bold and heavy specimen of 
1751 (Fig. 9). The desire for richness was 
gaining strength by the middle of the reign, 
and also the conscious skill and ability of the 
craftsmen. 

So we trace the transition from plain to 
decorated, from the simple hammered or cast piece 
to the object on which the silversmith lavished all 
his power in engraving, chasing, piercing, and 
every other known process. The style of the 
reign of Louis XV, which is included in the 
period we are considering, was marked by an 
abandon which was in strong contrast with the 
restrained manner of the period which preceded 
it: its heavy and almost clumsy rococo ornament 
seemed to present the opportunity for exuberant 
richness and elaboration which was eagerly 
seized upon by the craftsmen of the day. 

Lastly, the cake basket of 1742 (Fig. 3) and 
the salver of 1746 (Fig. 12), both by Paul Lamerie, 
are veritable tours-de-force. ‘The former amazes 
us by its piercing, the modelling of its relief 
decoration, and its general richness of effect : 
the latter with its massive rim, its inner band 
of chased ornament, and its boldly engraved 
heraldic centre, proclaims an artist who recog- 
nised no limits to his technical powers, and 
revelled in extravagance of decoration though never descending 
below the highest level of skilled workmanship. Contrast this 
work, executed a few years before the death of George II, with 
the plain bowl and sauce-boat of 1728 referred to above, and it 
is not difficult to realise the changes in taste and style which 
saw their birth, development and completion within the limits of 
this one reign. KJ W. W. Warts, F.S.A. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE TWEED AND BEYOND 


HE sale of the Makerstoun estate, 

near Kelso, is a pleasing prelude to 

what, it is to be hoped, may be a 

busy season in regard to Scottish 

estates. Sir Howard Frank con- 

ducted the auction and the hammer 
fell—if that be an acceptable expression as 
to his well known blackthorn—at £105,000. 
Some of the best fishing in the Esk is included 
in Makerstoun’s 2,500 acres, and quite its 
fair share of the fine scenery of the river. 

Respecting the Esk it has been said that 
“upon the whole, tracing the Eske, from its 
source until it joins the sea at Musselburgh, 
no stream in Scotland can boast such a varied 
succession of the most interesting objects, 
as well as of the most romantic and beautiful 
scenery.’ Esk, Tweed, Till and other streams, 
like the lochs, serve for the garnishing of many 
a fine dish of realty for the market. 

Dunlossit, 18,500 acres in the Isle of 
Islay, noted for its sporting, has changed 
hands, through the Hanover Square firm, 
and has been withdrawn from auction. 
ERLESTOKE AND OTHER HOUSES. 
AS the Erlestoke estate will in all probability 
*“ have to be dealt with in lots, it has been 
arr.nged that the auction shall be held locally 
at Devizes on Thursday, May 6th. Another 
auction next month by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley will be that of the late Sir John 
Brunner’s Silverlands estate, Chertsey. 

Rayners, Penn, the mansion and 540 acres 
on the Chilterns, is to come under the hammer 
of the Hanover Square firm, in conjunction 
wit) Messrs. Vernon and Son, at High 
Wycombe on May 13th. The date is not yet 
fixed for the auction of Mrs. Hetherington’s 
Essex estate, Berechurch Hall, a domestic 
Gothic mansion with nearly 3,000 acres, a 
couple of miles from Colchester. 

A small Surrey freehold, an old-fashioned 
farmhouse at Bagshot Green, with 118 acres, 
is to be sold at Hanover Square on May 4th, 
and in the following week Mr. Ernest Meyer’s 
house at Eastry, with about 20 acres, will be 
disposed of. Another nice residence a few 
miles from Canterbury is Berkeley, midway 
between that city and Faversham. The house 
and 32 acres will be sold at Hanover Square 
on June 15th. 

Captain Reginald Abel Smith has decided 
to sell Goldings, near Hertford, and” has in- 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
offer it in conjunction with Messrs. Braund and 
Oram. It includes a mansion in the Tudor 
style, built in 1875, and about 600 acres. 


LORD DENBIGH’S TENANTS’ 
PURCHASES. 


HE auction yesterday at Chester of the 

Downing estate by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, on behalf of Lord Denbigh, 
comprised only about one-third of the area 
originally announced for sale, the tenants having 
bought the major portion of the property. 
Downing is famous as the home, from 1726 to 
1798, of Thomas Pennant, the antiquary. 
The hall was built in 1627, and has been greatly 
altered and enlarged by successive owners, 
but, on the whole, in admirable taste. It 
stands in a beautiful spot, overlooking the 
estuary of the Dee, with the Cheshire hills 
in the far distance. 


ONE OF NASH’S HOUSES. 


ASH, the architect who carried out the 

alterations of Buckingham Palace for 
Queen Charlotte, designed the mansion of 
Oakley Park. It was reconstructed in 1829. 
The park and home farm form a compact 
tesidential estate in themselves of 566 acres, 
about three miles from either Eye or Diss 
stations, and six miles from Mellis Junction on 
the main line of the Great Eastern Railway. 
The whole estate extends to 7,400 acres, and 
there are forty large farms upon it. Several 
of the lots, according to Messrs. Castiglione 
and Scott’s particulars of sale, are specially 
arranged to admit of grouping to form minor, 
bui still extensive and attractive, sporting 
tesidential properties. The auction will be 
held at the Great White Horse Hotel, Ipswich, 
on Tuesday, May 18th. 


MR. L. J. MARTIN’S NEW HOUSE. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE AND MAUDE 
~ have sold the freehold town house, 26, 
Pxiace Court, together with the whole of the 


contents and the auction announced has been 
cancelled. They have also sold Ranavie, 
Weybridge, which was also to be offered by 
auction. Mount Hall, Kingswood, together 
with the smaller house Bankton and about 
30 acres, adjoining the Walton Heath Golf 
Links, which was bought in at their sale on 
the twenty-first of last month, has been sold 
privately by the same firm to Mr. L. J. Martin, 
of linen buying fame. 


WEST MIDLAND SALES. 


HE following sales by private contract of 

properties in Gloucestershire, Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire have been recently 
effected by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. : 
Church Farm, Avening, on the Cotswolds, 
392 acres; Court Farm, Winforton, Here- 
fordshire, 300 acres; Hanley Hall Farm, 
Worcestershire, a fourteenth century house 
and 171 acres ; Hill and Station Farm, Newn- 
ham-on-Severn, 48 acres; Bownham Grange, 
a Cotswold residence and 5 acres; Sheeps- 
combe House, a Cotswold residence and 10 
acres; Bournestream, Wotton-under-Edge, a 
residence on the lower slopes of the Cotswolds 
and 63 acres ; Highcroft, a small residence near 
Painswick ; an estate of 45 acres at Down 
Hatherley ; and also licensed premises known 
as The Black Swan and building land in 
Gloucester, for a total of £53,025. 

Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. have 
also sold two farms in Gloucestershire belonging 
to the estate of the late Thomas Gambier Parry, 
one of 209 acres, let at a net rent, after deducting 
tithe and land tax, of £107, realised £5,600, 
with £655 for growing timber ; the other, of 
191 acres, let at a net rent of £146, realised 
£6,000, with £680 for timber, both farms being 
purchased by the tenants. 


THE OBSERVATORY, NEAR ALTON. 
MESSRS. EDWIN FEAR AND WALKER, 


announce the disposal of Waterside 
Copse, Liphook ; Souldern House, Banbury, 
and Rose Hill House, Winchester, the last 
named in conjunction with Messrs. Gudgeon 
and Sons. They have also sold The Observatory, 
near Alton, for £1.560. 


BANBURY: NOTABLE SALES, 


LELAND alludes to Banbury as ‘“‘ environed 

with metely good buildings, having a 
goodly cross.” The cross he saw has long 
since disappeared, but his words are not 
inapplicable to the town. It is “ environed 
with metely good buildings,” beautiful country 
seats. A fortnight ago the columns of CouNTRY 
LirE contained a striking list of estates along 
the Test, that had been dealt with by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. In many respects it 
was such as seemed unlikely to be presented 
again for a long time, by any firm, in regard to 
any other single area. But now, within, as we 
have said, a fortnight, it happens that the same 
firm is able to send us another list, this time 
relating to the Banbury district, and comparable 
in all essentials with that lately submitted about 
the famous Hants river. Briefly the properties 
are : 

Grey Court, Astrop, a seventeenth century 
residence near King’s Sutton, containing 
an old oak staircase with old fashioned fire- 
place and fine old exposed oaken beams— 
it is modernised throughout ; Manor House, 
King’s Sutton, an old Tudor residence, sold 
with 60 acres for Sir Amhurst Selby-Bigge ; 
Cherington, nearly 300 acres, which include 
part of the village, sold privately to the 
Warwickshire County Council before auction ; 
Avon Carrow, Avon Bassett, between Banbury, 
and Warwick, and nearly 300 acres ; a little old- 
fashioned place on the outskirts of Banbury 
called Grimsbery Mill House.sold to Lieutenant- 
General Sir Francis Mulcahy; Greenhill, 
Adderbury, the property of Evelyn Lady 
Parker, sold with a modern Georgian residence ; 
Astrop Grange, another old-fashioned residence 
built of the native stone and near the village of 
King’s Sutton, sold to Janet, Lady Peel ; 
a farm of 300 acres at Halse, between Banbury 
and Brackley, purchased by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. on behalf of a client ; the Lowe, 
Wellesbourne, an old farmhouse which has 
been added to from time to time, within a 
mile of Kineton and excellently placed for 
hunting with the Warwickshire Hounds, sold 
privately ; The Slade, Bicester, formerly the 
residence of Lord Lawrence, sold with a pleasure 


farm of 175 acres ; and Cotefield, Banbury, the 
residence of Sir Leigh Hoskyns, about 60 acres. 


A £50,000 LEICESTERSHIRE SALE. 


THAT well known valuer, the late Mr. G. 

Tempest Wade, for so long a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Warner, Sheppard and Wade, 
was the owner of the Rearsby House estate and 
other property, in all 654 acres, which his firm 
(Mr. William Burton) brought under the 
hammer a few days ago at Leicester. Rearsby 
House and 184 acres realised £16,000, and 
with £7,700 for a Leicester hotel and shop, 
the real estate fetched a total of £50,600. 


£50 AN ACRE IN NORTIHANTS. 


GOME of the smaller areas on the Knuston 

Hall estate, Irchester, Northants, have 
made as much as £50 an acre, and large farms 
£35 and £36 an acre, excluding the value of 
the timber. The total purchase money for 
the mansion and 560 acres amounts to £25,262. 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. were the 
agents for the vendor. 


COLONEL ROBERTSON-AIKMAN’S 
PROPERTY. 


HE ELMS, Clifton-on-Dunsmere, near 
Rugby, has been privately sold by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock, who have sold 
seven of the nine lots of remaining portions of 
Colonel Robertson-Aikman’s Broughton Astley 
estate, between Rugby and Leicester, for 
£10,221. The local authority acquired one lot. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRANSACTIONS. 


ESSRS. CALLAWAY AND CO., who 
announce a large number of Devon and 
Cornwall estates for sale and letting, have just 
effected the sale of a Cornish property of 1,100 
acres, a few days after it had been advertised 
in Country LIFE. 

Among properties recently dealt with by 
Messrs. Garland-Smith and Co. may be 
mentioned the Warren Court estate, 850 acres, 
near Salisbury, and Marham, Norfolk, 3,300 
acres. ‘The firm was also interested in the 
recent sale of the Apollo Theatre, a {£140,000 
transaction. 

Over 2,500 acres of the Nowton Court 
estate of Colonel O. H. Oakes, have been 
already disposed of, by Messrs. Lacy Scott and 
Sons, who will offer Brigadier-General Massey 
Lloyd’s Ipswich house on ‘Tuesday next. 

Lick grouse moor, on the shores of Loch 
Tummel, has been sold by Messrs. J. Watson 
Lyall and Co. 


DR. ADDISON’S OWN HOUSE. 


EW men have ever had more to say about 
housing than Dr. Addison, and the announce- 
ment that he has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to sell his own house, Pretty 
Corner, Northwood, in June, will interest a 
circle far outside the range of possible com- 
petitors for the residence. It is understood 
that he prefers that his children should live in 
Devonshire. 
Sunny Croft, Sevenoaks, has been sold 
for £4,560, by Messrs. F. D. Ibbett and Co., 
by order of the Public Trustee, as executor. 


WEST OF ENGLAND PROPERTIES. 
"THE late Lord Portman left Childe Okeford 


Manor, an estate of 300 acres, to his 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Heber-Percy. It is 
to be sold, at Blandford shortly, by Messrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey. The firm is acting for 
Lady Alington in the sale, in June at Dor- 
chester, of about eighty to one hundred lots of 
business premises and other properties, in 
the heart of that town. They will, jointly with 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., sell Ashton 
Gifford House and 60 acres, at Salisbury in 
June, by order of Captain H. N. Fane. Messrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey have privately sold 
298 acres at Marston Magna, Bath, for £12,500, 
and the Hale Park estate of 3,000 acres, in the 
New Forest district. 

Well over £30,000 worth of Somerset 
property has just been sold by Messrs. C. R. 
Morris, Sons and Peard, including the Low 
Ham Manor sale, and Ilminster property 
belonging to the endowed schools of that 
town. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SHAKESPEARE LAUREATED IN 
PURITAN TIMES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—At this season we all specially long to be 
able to realise what Shakespeare was like when 
he walked upon the earth. But we are very 
poor in authenticated likenesses of our poet, and 
what we have we are not content with. There 
are many confessedly ideal representations of 
him possessing both interest and charm ; there 
are many faked pictures claiming to be por- 
traits which have neither. Indeed, there is 
only one portrait which may be called authentic. 
That is the Droeshout engraving prepared for 
the frontispiece of the First Folio of his collected 
works, 1623. But it is not satisfactory. In 
spite of Ben Jonson’s assurance that it was 
like him, 
“Wherein the graver had a strife 
With nature to outdo the life,” 
it is very inartistic and disappointing as a vision 
of our poet. No wonder that Ben Jonson winds 
up his compliment to the engraver by advising 
the reader to 
ue “** look, 
Not on this Picture, but his book.” 


The earliest attempt at a portrait after 
Marshall’s frontispiece to the poems published 
in 1640 has never been calendered, and is 
on a very small scale. It appears in a 
quaint little book, called ‘‘ Wit’s Interpreter,” 
published in 1655, by John Cotgrave, 
Gentleman (probably the brother of Randle 
Cotgrave, the lexicographer). The frontis- 
piece represents the heads of ten men whom 
Cotgrave wanted to honour: of these, four 
wear a laurel wreath, and one of the four 
is Shakespeare (not Bacon). The face is not 
very clear or instructive, the one striking point 
being that what was not given to the poet in 
the reign of James, for whom he wrote the 
laureate play of ‘‘ Macbeth,” was given by 
this plucky admirer, Cotgrave, in Parliamentary 
times—a wreath of laurel. In the same year 
Cotgrave published a companion book, “ The 
Treasury of Wit and Language,” in which he 
selects many quotations from Shakespeare (about 
120 quotations, containing in all about 800 lines). 
The reproduction here given is from the third 
edition of ‘‘ Wit’s Interpreter” in the British 
Museum (1671), as the copy preserved there of 





‘ 


FRONTISPIECE OF 
THIRD EDITION, 1671. 


‘WIT’S INTERPRETER” BY JOHN COTGRAVE, 


the first edition has lost its frontispiece. This 
made me very desirous to have a copy of Shakes+ 
peare’s head from the first edition at the Bodleian 
isolated and enlarged, that I might see if any 
illumination of the features came out by the 
process. I secured this through the kindness 
of Captain William Jaggard. But it is rather 
disappointing. The art of the engraver had 
not been sufficient, and there was a tendency 
of the lines ‘‘ to fall asunder.”’ It does, how- 
ever, show some resemblance to another 
likeness which I secured in a strange way. 
Another book, then delayed in the press, came 
out in the following year, 1656—William Dug- 
dale’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire.” Stratford 
is there noted as having been honoured by 
being the birthplace of the famous poet, 
William Shakespeare, and Dugdale shows the 
tomb as it appeared to him thirty-five years 
after it was built and ninety years before it was 
‘*“ ruined, repaired and beautified.” It was 
one of Dugdale’s own sketches, and I have 
seen the original. The figure is very inartistic. 
It was made, not by Garrat Johnson the tomb- 
maker himself (he died before Shakespeare), 
but by his son and apprentice of the same name. 
But there is something so superior in the head 
and face to the rest of the figure that I felt 
sure it must have been taken from a death- 
mask, as was then so often done. I had that 
very small face, therefore, isolated and enlarged, 
and the enlargement does increase the human 
interest of the likeness. ‘The two results may 
be compared here.—CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL 
STOPES. 
POLICE DOGS. 

To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—Lieutenant-Colonel Richardson’s most 
interesting article on “ Speech in Dogs,” in 
Country LiFe of April 17th, naturally calls to 
mind his valuable work in connection with 
police dogs. In this matter the Continental 
police have not been idle, and realising sooner 
than we did the bloodhound’s _ limita- 
tions, were the first 
to prove how far the 
other breeds could 
be educated for 
police work, zm town 
and country alike, by 
training and persua- 
sion. The shepherd’s 








Laureated Head of Shakespeare, enlarged 
from frontispiece of “‘ Wit’s Interpreter.” 
First Edition, 1655. 


Enlarged head of Shakespeare, from 
Dugdale’s sketch of his tomb. 


dog was diverted from his natural work of 
tending the flocks, and soon became pro. 
ficient in taking messages, finding suspec:+d 
persons concealed in building or cu:. 
lage, following, throwing down and gua: 4. 
ing the runaway criminal, preventing assav\ts 
on police, or attacking and overcoming he 
aggressor when such assaults had taken pla:e, 
Later on native breeds were supplemented »y 
the importation of the Airedale from thise 
shores, after it was discovered how valuahle 
had been his services as a protector and guard 
at our docks. This breed, it is satisfactory to 
note, is now being trained at home for a)]. 
round police work, and our own native col je 
might well be adapted for the same purpose 
and would be found equal, if not superior, to 
any German schaferhund (recently introduced 
among us, disguised as the “ Alsatian Wolf 
Dog ”’), or other Continental breed. Whatever 
variety however, a police force may choose to 
adopt, it should be adhered to until all its 
limitations and capabilities have been dis- 
covered, as trainers require years of experience 
thoroughly to understand any one breed, 
To quote one instance alone, had the police- 
man who went to the help of P.C. Kelly 
recently shot at Acton, been provided with 4 
trained dog, in place of a small fox terrier 
who gallantly did his best, it is more than 
doubtful whether the assailant would have 
escaped. Colonel Richardson has shown us 
the utility of the sentry dogs in the war, and 
how they saved many men’s lives in the trenches. 
In the never ending battle between the forces 
of law and order, and the underworld of crime, 
their services will be found equally efficacious. 
—REGINALD ARUNDEL. 


BRAZIL AS A CATTLE RAISING 
COUNTRY. 

To THE Eprtor. 
Sir,—With reference to your article in the 
issue of April roth I was in the Southern 
Argentine for some ten years before the war, 
and an English com- 
pany out there bought 
direct from the Bra- 
zilian Government 
large tracts of land, I 
will admit, at a most 
absurdly low price. 
Two men I knew very 
well went up there to 
take over the land and 
run cattle on it. They 
found that all the best 
parts of the land that 
the company had 
bought had villages and 
farms on it ; the remain- 
der—merely ‘‘ monte,” 
1.¢., forest — was, of 
course, free. It was 
found that to obtain the 
land, lawsuits would 
have to be started 
against several hundred 
persons, and, Sir, if vou 
have any knowledgc of 
South American co::n- 
tries, you must krow 
that, first, the gri.igo 
(.e., foreigner) alw .ys 
comes off second 
best, unless he an 
supply sufficient moi ey 
to make justice the © ily 
finding of the juc ze. 
Naturally, the  ccm- 
pany found that, by ‘he 
time they had fou ht 
and won their lawsu ts; 
the land would cost 
too much, so the en ire 
scheme was abandoned, 
the Brazilian Govern- 
ment of course not re- 
turning the _ original 
sum. I would be m:ch 
obliged if you would 
print this—not that I 
have anything against 
the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, for naturally 
each Government runs 
its country more 
or less according to 
the wishes of the 
electorate, but in 
order that English 
investors shall be very 
careful — BERNARD 
AYLWIN. 
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AN EASTER EGG. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph which [| 
think may interest you. It is of a hen’s egg 





A HEN’S EGG WEIGHING FOUR OUNCES. 


which was laid here a few days ago and weighs a 
juarter of a pound. You will see in the photo- 
sraph that there is a halfpenny leaning against 
it to give a more accurate impression of the 
-go’s size.—B. 


PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN PICARDY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir—I can endorse what “ Light-Bob” 
says in his letter of April 3rd, regarding the 
partridge shooting at Arras. My son, in one 
of his letters, wrote that the ‘‘ Tommies ” in the 
trenches would shoot partridges during the 
day on No Man’s Land, and retrieve them 
in the evening and sell them to the officers’ 
mess for two francs. At another time he 
spoke (I do not know the locality, how- 
ever) of being very much aggravated by 
a covey of partridges sunning themselves 
in front of the observation post that he 
was in, and it being impossible to shoot 
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them, as it would attract attention to the 
ebservation post.—H. T. C 
ANOTHER FOSSIL TREE. 
To THE Ep!rTor. 

Sir,—I have in my garden a similar fossil 
to that named by Mr. H. W. Burnup in your 
issue of April roth. It was found in the 
Stourbridge Fire Clay measures some 6oyds. 
below the surface, in an upright position as 
growing, and supposed to have been 3oft. 
high, though the miners could only get out 
about 4ft. of the lower part. It is the remains 
of a giant reed grown in a tropical swamp. 
The pithy centre decayed, the hollow leit 
being filled up with muddy infiltration from 
above, which in time petrified. Nothing 
was left of the original reed but the bark, 
which, when found in my case, was of bright 
coal, now weathered off.—HeNry A. WEBB. 


RIDING MOOSE ON THE CANADIAN 
LAKES. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Canadians as a race are noted for their 
fondness for sport. The more dangerous, the 
more enjoyed ; the more difficult it is, the more 
sought. It remained for two woodsmen living 
on the shores of Rainy Lake, on the line of the 
Canadian Northern Railway, in New Ontario, 
to invent the most novel form of sport in the 
world. The country around about is a favourite 
stamping ground for the lordly moose, and a 
veritable promised land for big-game hunters. 
Now the moose is the most daring and most 
powerful swimmer of all the deer family. Rather 
than go around a lake, he will swim across it 
to save the extra steps. Or, if a desired island 
lies in the centre of the lake, he will swim to it. 
Moose have been known to swim five and six 
miles. On Rainy Lake moose were often in the 
habit of crossing an arm of it. Noticing this the 
two woodsmen decided to pull off a new form 
of equestrian delight. So when the moose was 
well out in the lake they set after it in a canoe, 
and overtook it some distance from shore. 
Then the man in the bow carefully slid from 
the boat on to the back of the swimming animal, 





RIDING ON’ A SWIMMING MOOSE. 





MOUNTING THE MOOSE FROM THE CANOE. 





ay 
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a difficult feat in itself as any one who has ever 
handied a canoe will understand. Once fairly 
‘“aboard”” the strange mount the man_ took 
off his hat as a whip and urged the animal to 
do its best. When near the shore he slid off, 
and the much frightened moose escaped into 
the woods. The woodsmen thought well 
enough of their remarkable feat to have a friend 
follow in another canoe and get the unique 
pictures here shown.—H. J. 5. 


A RABBIT’S OVERGROWN TEETH. 
To THE Epiror. 
SirR,—Enclosed you will find a photograph, 
which might be interesting to readers of CoUNTRY 
Lire. ‘The photograph is of the skull of a rabbit 
which was caught on the Bass Rock by one of 
the lightkeepers stationed there. Owing to its 
unusual set of teeth I thought it would be worth 
while photographing it, as this is the second one 
I have seen here of its kind. It appeared to be 





AN UNUSUAL SET OF TEETH. 


a last year’s rabbit, and in spite of its overgrown 
teeth, it was in very good condition.—ANbDREW 
WHYTE. 

[The only remarkable point in regard to 
this letter is that the rabbit with the overgrown 
teeth is described as in “‘ very good condition.” 
We have had considerable experience of the 
same occurrence among tame rabbits. The 
difficulty about them was solved by an old 
farmer who was accustomed to keep ferrets. 
We happened to tell him that a favourite buck 
was going completely out of condition just 
because its teeth were overgrown like those 
shown in the photograph. He said that was 
nothing. He had to deal with the same mal- 
formation very frequently in his ferrets. "The 
buck was sent over to him, and with a pair 
of pincers he broke the teeth off close to the 
roots, after which the rabbit soon regained his 
natural plumpness. The teeth grew again and 
the same remedy proved successful. Overgrown 
teeth are commoner among tame rabbits than 
among wild rabbits, because the former are fed 
to a larger extent on soft food and have less 
opportunity of gnawing hard substances. ‘The 
curious thing is that some rabbits appear to be 
much more subject to the disease than others, 
and if their teeth are overgrown they will 
become so again whatever is done.—Ep.| 

WAGTAILS FLOCKING. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—During October large flocks of pied 
wagtail, evidently migrating, are frequently 
to be seen on the Berkshire side of the Thames 
at Reading. When passing along the tow- 
path through the Recreation Ground I have 
often paused to watch the birds assembling 
upon the river bank. For some time they 
come, generally in a thin continuous line, 
flying close to the ground and skimming 
just over the tops of trees and bushes. When 
a goodly flock has arrived they fly across the 
river and settle among the pollard willows 
and. reeds, apparently resting for the night. 
This evening flight, following the line of the 
Thames, is repeated evening after evening, 
and for that reason I think that this river 
is one of the migrating routes for the wagtails. 
Sometimes several hundred will pass and 
rest in the willows, for I have watched the 
continuous thin line passing in fives and 
sixes from five in the afternoon until too 
dark for me to distinguish the birds. The 
flight is a silent one, although when settling 
they will call to each other. The strange 
thing about the flight is that the wagtails 
fly parallel with the river over the low ground 
on the Caversham side then cross to the 
Recreation Ground, and finally recross the 
river to roost. This line of route has never 
been deviated from year after year, and | 
have watched it many times. When assembling, 
the wagtails are very fearless and appear 
extremely tired.—H. T. C. 
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HENRY 


N §Mr. Percy Lubbock’s net is an enormous quantity of 
fish. His two volumes* consist of nearly a thousand large 
pages, made up of letters written by Henry James to 

a great variety of correspondents. As nothing from the 

latter is inserted either in the way of original letter or 
reply, the effect produced is that of a monologue. This effect 
is deepened by the characteristic way in which Mr. James 
pursues some thought of his, in many instances a floating dream 
more frequently read into the letter than arising spontaneously 
out of it. The procedure bears a whimsical resemblance to 
that of the abbot in Praed’s “‘ Red Fisherman.” 

There was turning of keys and creaking of locks 

As he took forth a bait from his iron box 

Minnow or gentle worm or fly, 

It seemed not such to the Abbot’s eye 

Gaily it glittered with jewel and gem 

And its shape was the shape of a diadem. 

The fisherman gave it a kick and a spin 

And the water fizzed as it tumbled in. 
‘The metaphor is not strained. Everybody who knows men and 
women of the time will agree that in Mr. Lubbock’s long list of 
those whose letters are answered occur names rightly famous, 
names that had only a passing glamour, and many names of the 
commonplace and pretentious. It did not matter so long as a 
word or sentence set the rich mind of the recipient a-musing. 
*“Minnow or gentle worm or fly,” the bait was somehow 
transmuted into a diadem round which a memorable thought or 
rich fancy was woven. That was the way of one who was 
addicted to ‘‘ silence, seclusion, concentration.” Mr. Lubbock 
offers the letters in lieu of a biography—* it is these of which a 
biography must be composed.”” They would be more accurately 
described as a thesaurus of his best thoughts. 

Before enlarging on this view it may be useful to try and 
extricate the real Henry James from the distortion set up by 
the clique of admirers whose blind worship “ doth put off 
the reader.” It is recalled that towards the end of life he 
felt worn out ‘‘ with the wear and tear of discrimination.” 
What did he mean by that? It was not discrimination between 
the enduring and ephemeral in literature. One does not wish 
to make odious comparisons between living writers, but it 
must be evident to every sane reader of these letters that Henry 
James only on rare occasions tried to estimate the value of con- 
temporaries. He was of too generous a nature to analyse the 
work of his familiars. It was impossible for him to judge a 
friend’s worth with the icy brain, the cold impartiality of one to 
whom excellence is all and propinquity nothing. He had a 
great intellect, but it was cloistered and unbreathed. Men of 
imagination have ever rebelled against the chains that bound 
them to the common folk, but to fling them off as Shelley did 
is only to become an ineffectual angel. Pegasus, like every 
other horse, works best in harness. A Dante, or his antithesis, 
a Burns, rejoices when his appeal unmistakably reaches the 
common herd. No man of the world has shrewder eyes than 
a Homer or a Shakespeare. Pegasus of Bohemia revolts 
against form and, like the Neo-Georgian poet, rejoices in form- 
lessness. Shakespeare conformed to the five act shackles of 
the tragedy and comedy of his day and took very good care 
of his exits and his entrances. Petrarch unlocked his heart in 
the formal little sonnet. 

Not from essentialised experience, but the chamber of an 
isolated mind James evolved scenes and characters that delighted 
a circle of intellectual admirers, but he needed closer and more 
firmly bound association with his fellow men to speak for 
and to humanity. He was astonished and dismayed at not 
succeeding as a dramatist, but how could he possibly have 
done so? Drama exposes human nature in section, fiction 
paints it on the flat, and between drama and what Fielding 
called the prose epic is a barrier that Scott himself could not 
surmount. Perhaps it might be going too far to say that the 
gift of James was chiefly logical—he had every faculty of lyrical 
expression except the indispensable one of harmony, of the 
power to sing. 

It was a misfortune to James, as it was to Ruskin, that he 
had not to battle his way through material difficulties. He 
often laments about the shortness of funds in these letters, 
but Mr. Lubbock takes care to assure the reader that 
James was very well off as literary men go. His father 


left him a competency that could meet his modest expenses. 
He had no family to maintain; and, therefore, the grumbling 
about money may be taken more as dissatisfaction that he did 
not obtain more readers than as real anxiety for pelf. The two 
are curiously mingled together in a letter which he wrote to 
Among his 


Mr. J. B. Pinker, his literary agent, in 1908. 
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JAMES 


complaints is the curious one that expecting more than h 
obtained from his last book, he had 


made out my income tax figure at a distinctly higher than at all warrante:} 
figure !—whereby I shall have early in 1909 to pay—as I even did las 
year—on parts of an income I have never received ! 


The following reference to his publisher will amuse the busi 
nesslike, ordinary, successful writer of to-day : 


I am afraid that, moreover, in my stupidity before those unexplaine 
—though so grim-looking !—figure-lists of Scribner’s I even seemed t 
make out that a certain $211 (a phrase in his letter seeming also to poin: 
to that interpretation) is, all the same, owing to me. But as you sa 
nothing about this I see that I am probably again deluded and that th 
mystic screed meant it is still owing them! Which is all that is wantec 
verily, to my sad rectification. 


Mr. Lubbock writes very enthusiastically of the letters, anc 
if he had left out two thirds of them and printed the remainder 
his attitude would have been justified and his name enshrined 
as the editor of an immortal book. But he has inserted a vast 
number of communications such as every man writes, whether 
he be a genius oraclown. Not even the generous mind of Henry 
James could have found all these correspondents interesting 
and suggestive. Bad writing now and then suggests boredom. 
We have not come across anything much clumsier in 
literature than the following reference to Arnold Bennett, 
which comes in a letter to H. G. Wells. 


I have been sadly silent since having to wire you (nearly three 
weeks ago) my poor plea of inability to embrace your so graceful offer 
of an occasion for my at last meeting, in accordance with my liveliest 
desire, the eminent Arnold Bennett ; sadly in fact is a mild word for it 
for I have cursed and raged, I have almost irrecoverably suffered —with 
all of which the end is not yet. I had just been taken, when I answered 
your charming appeal, with a violent and vicious attack of ‘‘ Shingles.” 


This reads almost like a translation from the German. 
How different he is when dealing with a writer that really 
interests him—Meredith, for example. The passage is too 
long to quote in its entirety, but the following passage seems 
to drive a lance into the weak spot of Meredith’s armour. 


But the whole esthetic range, understanding that in a big sense, 
strikes me as meagre and short ; he clearly lived even less than one had 
the sense of his doing in the world of art—in that whole divine pre- 
occupation, that whole intimate restlessness of projection and perception. 
And this is the more striking that he appears to have been far more 
communicative and overflowing on the whole ground of what he was 
doing in prose or verse than I had at all supposed ; to have lived and 
wrought with all those doors more open and publicly slamming and 
creaking on their hinges, as it were, than had consorted with one’s 
sense, and with the whole legend, of his intellectual solitude. His 
whole case is full of anomalies, however, and these volumes illustrate 
it even by the light they throw on a certain poorness of range in most 
of his correspondents. 


In another letter to Edmund Gosse he refers to the ‘‘ queer 
lapses and wanderings wild ” of Meredith when he speaks of 
French literature, and notes as a striking fact that 


he scarcely once in the two volumes makes use of a French phrase or 
ventures on a French passage (as in sundry occasional notes of acknow- 
ledgment and other like flights) without some marked inexpertness 
or gaucherie. Three or four of these things are even painful—-they 
cause one uncomfortably to flush. And he appears to have gone to 
France, thanks to his second wife’s connections there, putting in little 
visits and having contacts, of a scattered sort, much oftener than I 
supposed. 

His letters to Mr. H. G. Wells probably do not express his 
final opinion. They are almost adulatory in their expression, 
and yet to Edmund Grose he could say of a book just published 
about the time, October, 1912: 


I am not so much struck with its hardness as with its weakness 
and looseness, the utter going by the board of any real self-respect of 
composition and of expression. 


One would not lightly speak of James as insincere. Perhaps 
it was about the same book he wrote to Wells what he himself 
describes as “‘ a queer rigmarole of a statement.” 


I live with you and in you and (almost cannibal-like) on» you, on 
you H. G. W., to the sacrifice of your Marjories and your ‘Traffords, 
and whoever may be of their company: not your treatment of them, 
at all, but, much more, their befooling of you (pass me the merely scien- 
tific expression—I mean your fine high action in view of the red herring 
of lively interest they trail for you at their heels) becoming thus of the 
essence of the spectacle for me, and nothing in it all ‘‘ happening ”’ so 
much as these attestations of your character and behaviour, these 
reactions of yours as you more or less follow them, affect me as vividly 
happening. I see you “ behave,” all along, much more than I see 
them even when they behave (as I’m not sure they behave most in 
“ Marriage’) with whatever charged intensity or accomplished effect ; 
so that the ground of the drama is somehow most of all the adventure 
for you—not to say of you—the moral, temperamental, personal, 
expressional, of your setting it forth; an adventure in fine more 
appreciable to me than any of those you are by way of letting 
them in tor. I don’t say that those you let them in for don’t 
interest me too, and don’t ‘‘ come off” and people the scene and lead 
on the attention, about as much as I can do with ; but only, and always, 
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that you beat them on their own ground and that your “ story,” through 
the five hundred pages savs more to me than theirs. 

Yet to get the real thought of James the reader has to 
penetrate to the very heart of his rigmarole, and those who 
are interested in the man, or in the two men, may treat the 
quotation as they do a conundrum they want to answer or 
a chess problem they would fain solve. If Henry James 
had been accustomed to reduce his thoughts to exactitude, 
instead of all this, he would probably have said that Wells 
was more intent on sociological exposition than on_ story- 
telling, more of a reformer than an imaginative writer. 

Only once that we have noticed does James in these letters 
lose his temper, and that is when he enters upon the old Henley- 
Stevenson discussion. If we could conceive of him exhibiting 
a irace of meanness it would be found in his reference to Henley. 
He gathers that Henley’s article is— 


relly rather a striking and lurid—and so far interesting case —of long 
di-comfortable jealousy and ranklement turned at last to posthumous 
(a. it were!) malignity, and making the man do, coram publico, his 
uc'v act, risking the dishonour for the asstiagement. 


He could not have written this if he had possessed any under- 
stinding of Henley, who simply expressed his dismay that 
Sievenson, who had entered the profession of literature as 
it: disinterested votary, should have come to write for the 
money he received. The expression used by Henry James 
ard the imputation which he throws out seem to show that he 
h d not quite forgotten that he came from the land of the Almighty 
Dollar. We are bound to add that with this one exception his 
a) preciations are as just as they are penetrating. 


* The Letters of Henry James, selected and edited by Percy 
Lubbock. (Macmillan.) 


Birds and Man, by W. H. Hudson. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 
I’. is said that among the very latest of the many schools of young poets 
in revolt is an anti-bird school, and the fact speaks amusingly for itself 
o: the greatly accelerated general interest during recent years in birds 
and bird life. The good wine of Mr. W. H. Hudson needs no bush, 
bat innumerable readers will be glad to know that this one of his 
books, for some years out of print, is once more available. Not that 
they will have forgotten it ; it is hard, even for the worst memory 
(as the present writer has just proved) to forget anything written by 
Mr. Hudson: nevertheless, such chapters as ‘‘ Daws In The West 
Country,” ‘‘ Early Spring In Savernake Forest,’’ and ‘‘ Geese” are a 
sheer delight to re-read. When he writes about birds Mr. Hudson is 
irresistible, and has little difficulty in persuading us that the note of the 
daw is all but music, or that we prefer—even though we may know we 
do not—the song of the wood wren to that of the nightingale. But the 
charm of his writing carries him much further than this. He can 
develop a highly controversial theory about the colours of flowers, 
and yet lure us from life-long loves in the flower world to follow him 
into his debatable land, where we may !ove a forget-me-not, but may 
only admire a lily and respect a daffodi!. He can even confess to pre- 
judices calculated to rouse the greatest possible hostility in the greatest 
possible number of readers, and yet escape our question—as when he 
admits to a dislike of gardens and (though this is in another place) of 
dogs. Perhaps the secret of it all is that he is never dogmatic, and 
that his charm, while it is literary, is also very personal—the effect 
of an ardent and generous spirit breathing throuch all that he writes. 
The chapter entitled ‘‘ The Dartford Warbler. How to save our rare 
birds,” was written many years ago, but is still, as the author reminds 
us, lamentably up-to-date. It makes painful—to the true bird lover 
almost unbearable—reading ; and it is the more effective for the extreme 
restraint which the writer, with a heart burning within him, has imposed 
upon himself. His eloquent plea for drastic legislation is reinforced 
by a happy colour drawing of the now very rare furze wren or Dartford 
warbler at his best, when ‘‘ the whin was frankincense and flame,” the 
bird’s plumage at its brightest, 
“And all the throbbing world 

Of dew and sun and air 

By this small parcel of life 

Is made more fair.”’ 
A law prohibiting private collection might still possibly save to us the 
furze wren and other birds now all but vanished from our shores, 
but, as Mr. Hudson remarks, ‘‘ What prospects are there of such an 
Act being passed by a Parliament which has spent six years playing 
with a Plumage Prohibition Bill ? ”’ 
From Persian Uplands, by F. Hale. (Constable, ros. 6d.) 
A BOOK describing the experiences of an Englishman in Persia during 
the years 1913-1919 could hardly fail to be interesting, if only because 
it holds up the War for us at a new angle by showing the reaction to it, 
not of any of the main combatants, but of one of those small, vassal 
nations which are always apt to be opportunist—to veer from side to 
side according as the tides of war shift or appear to shift. Nevertheless, 
From Persian Uplands gives us a disappointed, baffled feeling, because 
it is less interesting than it might be—than Mr. Hale himself, we feel, 
could have made it if he had not been hampered by an excessive shyness, 
modesty or reserve. But he is studiously colourless ; he carries his 
reticence to such lengths that he leaves the reader in doubt as to his own 
position in Persia, and it is pages before we even receive an indication 
that the “‘ Dear M.” to whom his letters are addressed is a woman. 
Now an author is entitled to be impersonal, to keep us at our distance, 
f he chooses—only he must not do it by letters. For a letter, like an 
essay, is an informal, personal thing, and he who elects to use it in 
print must make of his readers friends and intimates, or he is lost. 
Mr. Hale, for the most part, declines to do this, and the result is that 
his letters are too apt to become rather arid lists of places, dates, names, 
neals and the like. When, very rarely, he lets himself go a little, 
is in a charming description of his garden at Kermanshah, we become 
iware that he could, if he chose, pass on to us the feeling with which 
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places and persons have inspired him, and without which they are only 
the raw material of literature. For the rest, the book is a chronicle of 
little known customs and events in a corner of the East, characterised 
throughout by a tolerance and good humour that are attractive. 


Pirates of the Spring. by Forrest Reid. (Talbot Press, 7s.) 

TO pluck boys from their homes, plant them together in a school 
where discipline and the innate conservatism of childhood alike tend 
to create uniformity, and then record their lives, is easier and more 
usual than to show them, as Mr. Reid shows them, both at school and 
in the differing atmospheres of their homes. He does it very well, 
so that fathers, mothers, uncles and sisters, as well as the boys themselves 
and their masters, live for us ; and the story follows a more natural 
course than is possible in one confined to school life, where the author 
is repeatedly driven upon floggings and expulsion as a means of providing 
the necessary “ incident.’”’ Another novel feature in the book is a 
study of one of those clever boys who rise, by means of scholarships, 
to the schools and the society of their social superiors. Mr. Reid its 
perhaps a little hard on this boy, Evan Hayes; he scarcely makes 
allowances for the strain of such an experience upon the unformed 
mind and conventional judgment of a schoolboy. False shame, 
apologies for homely relatives and surroundings, that would be con- 
temptible in the man, are surely rather pitiable in the child, for whom 
the call to loyalty comes before knowledge of the world and a sense of 
proportion can ease the bitter sense of outlawry from more fortunate 
friends and companions. In making real and lovable, however, the 
characters of the two boys who consolidate their friendship over Evan’s 
discarded body, the author is particularly successful. ‘The book is 
one that both youth and age will enjoy. 


Julian, by Isabel C. Clarke. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 

DESPITE a publisher’s note to the effect that this is not “in any way 
a propagandist novel,” and our own natural eagerness to believe him, 
it is not long before we realise that we must add yet another to the 
list of novels in which, purpose having flown in at the window, art 
has flown out at the door. It is conceivable that the book may, for 
certain readers predisposed towards Roman Catholicism, turn pre- 
disposition into conversion ; it is inconceivable that it should satisfy 
those whose standard for a work of the imagination is art and nothing 
else. Authors, like other people, cannot both have their cake and eat 
it: and in Julian the writer’s religious motive stands for the vanished 
cake, while story and characterisation, however carefully displayed 
to the best advantage, cannot blind us to the fact that they are only 
the crumbs left over. It is one of the penalties incident to ‘* purpose,” 
too, that the characters which suffer most are precisely those on which 
the author has expended the most anxious pains. And so, although 
we are told that Eunice is pretty and charming until we dread the 
recurrence of the words, and although it is evident that we are expected 
to be impressed by Julian, we never succeed in feeling the attractive- 
ness of the one or the spiritual power of the other. We can only add 
that it is a pity—that where, for a moment, the author forgets her 
purpose, she writes well : we are able, by the taste of the crumbs, to 
tell that we should probably have liked the cake had it been offered, 
whole, upon the table of literature. 


Miser’s Money, by Eden Phillpotts. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

THERE are people who complain of Mr. Eden Phillpotts that in his 
Dartmoor novels he takes an unconscionable time to cut the cackle 
and come to the horses. It would be useless to argue the point ; in 
fact, it must be frankly admitted that he never cuts the cackle at all. 
At the same time, it may be pointed out that nobody is obliged to read 
Mr. Phillpotts, and that those who cannot see that, with him, the cackle 
is the horses are obviously unfitted by nature to enjoy his work. Con- 
versation is Mr. Phillpotts’ method both of developing his plot and of 
drawing his characters, and, done as he does it, an admirable and 
increasingly skilful method it is. There is no talk for the sake of talk, 
nothing that can with the least fairness be called padding in Miser’s 
Mons. One has only to read the book, and then, turning the pages 
again at random, try to eliminate the irrelevant, to find that it does 
not exist; by just those long, leisurely, apparently haphazard con- 
versations have the characters illuminated themselves, one anothei 
and the events that shape their lives. It is by their talk that we know 
them—that each individual in that little community living on the grass- 
grown site of an abandoned tin-mine stands out separate and distinct ; 
and it is all done by means of those auiet strokes of differentiation 
that are the mark of real life as lived by ordinary people. Sometimes 
it is amusing real life, as in Aunt Sarah, who celebrates her accession 
to fortune by the reckless purchase of a harmonium that she cannot 
play, and at the end of four years of beeswaxing hands it over thankfully 
to the rising generation with the confession, ‘“‘ It makes a murmur like 
a coughing sheep ; and, for my part, I never did much like the noise 
of it at its best. But there ’tis—a fine, upstanding piece of furniture 
so long as you leave it alone.’””’ Sometimes it fills us with mingled 
pity and exasperation, as in the case of James and Anstice, the lovers 
separated as inexorably by their own gentle weakness as by any Jovian 
bolt ; and sometimes it is oppressive, like the actual society of a bore, 
as in the pompous prig, Charles Pascoe, who marries Anstice against 
her will, only to find that, for all her gentleness, he can never possess 
her. But always it is life; always it is free of exaggeration—a book 
to begin with a feeling of wealth in store, and to end with a sense of loss, 
of parting from a wise and witty friend, for the dialogue abounds in 
shrewd sayings that are partly racy of the soil but chiefly racy of Mr. 
Phillpotts. ‘To give one illustration: ‘“* When somebody's doing what 
they believe to be their duty, you generally find somebody else is 
smarting and suffering. Ess, fay, I’ve seen it oft. So sure as the word 
‘duty > come up, you'll find some human creature having a bad time 
either them that be doing their duty, or else them that have to eadure 
the results.” Vi: BF 


SCHEER’S OWN STORY. 
Germany's High Sea Fleet in the World War. by Admiral Scheer. 
(Cassell, 25s. net). 


THOSE who hoped for more light on the Battle of Jutland from Admiral 
Scheer will be disappointed in the English version of his Memoirs. 
Apart from the translator’s muddles in technical naval terms and several 
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glaring misprints, which could have been avoided by less hasty pro- 
duction of the book, there is the undoubted fact that the Admiral himself 
has told his story badly. He pleads in his preface that “‘ one mistrusts 
the vanquished because he will try to palliate and excuse his defeats,” 
but that, surely, could not be the case with Admiral Scheer in dealing 
with the Battle of Jutland, for he considers that a German victory. 
Yet his account of it would be inadequate if he considered it a dishonour- 
able defeat. Diligent study of the bare forty pages that he devotes to 
the battle only results in more confusion. It is difficult to believe that 
the Admiral can have been in such a state of uncertainty about the 
proceedings as emerges from his account. There is internal evidence, 
too, that most of the material here reproduced was written almost 
immediately after the return of the Fleet to port, and that the German 
Admiral has not been at the pains of studying all the later information 
that has become available, nor does he appear to have checked his own 
impressions by the logs of the other ships in his Fleet. For example, 
he still asserts that the British Fleet steamed north during the night, 
whereas Admiral Jellicoe’s despatch in July, 1916, made it clear that he 
was on a southerly course till 2.45 a.m. One of his sketch plans shows 
Beatty's ships at 6.16 p.m. behind Jellicoe’s Battle Squadrons, whereas 
they were then between the two main forces, making for the head of the 
line, and this he shows correctly in another plan. By far the most 
interesting part of Scheer’s book is his account of the proceedings on 
August 19th, 1916, the mysterious bataille manque. We on this side 
have never hitherto had any real information about the German move- 
ments and plans on that day, but Scheer, not unnaturally proud of his 
tactical dispositions, goes into the matter at some length. He shows 
the positions in which he stationed his submarine traps for Jellicoe’s 
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heavy squadrons, and the patrol areas allotted to the eight Zeppeli. s 
that were to scout for him (incidentally he admits that they provide j 
little information of any value), and altogether he enables us to asse- s 
the wisdom of Jellicoe’s actions on that day more fairly than we hay = 
hitherto done. Here again, however, Scheer is quite unable to avo’ | 
exaggeration. He describes an attack at twilight by U6s5 on the Britis’; 
Dreadnought Squadrons. She fired four torpedoes at the leadi: 
battle-cruiser and ‘‘ a column of fire rose behind the stern funnel of t! 
last battleship, and was visible for about a minute. . . . Whenti- 
ship became visible again only the hull without funnels or masts was ; } 
be seen, whereas the silhouettes of the ships near by, with their funne ; 
and masts, were clearly visible.” This is obviously the attack reporte | 
by the Jnflexible at 7.50 p.m., when two torpedoes passed close aste: 
of the ship without touching her. The German report was a pu 
delusion, although ‘“‘ the commander, the officer of the watch and t! 
U-boat pilot were all unanimous in their description of this phenomenon 
And there is an unconscious humour in the German Admiral’s accou: 
of his movements at midday. - His various wireless reports had told hi 
that Jellicoe was at sea, and then on a report of enemy forces to th: 
south he turned to meet them. How he could have persuaded himse! 
that the Grand Fleet was between him and the Channel passes con 
prehension. But he turned—and his track chart shows an almos: 
direct line for the Bight. It is a pity that this chart is reproduced direct 
from the German. original, without. even the German explanator: 
notes. But this is only one of a number of similar blemishes in the 
English version, and the student of naval warfare will have to possess 
the German version as well to arrive at any reasonable comprehension 
of Admiral Scheer’s account. | (ep ae oe 


AT NEWMARKET 


A VERY COMPLEX SITUATION. 


ELIEVE me the question as to what will win the 

Derby is quite a national one at the moment—a minor 

one, if you lke, but still a question of national 

importance. Two weeks ago the problem seemed so 

simple and straightforward of solution that no one 
appeared to be worrying. Now everyone interested in racing 
is anxious and worried and interchanging with his or her 
neighbour on racecourse, in club, or train the most profound 
theories in which stamina, speed, weights and premonitions 
all bear a part. <A fortnight ago it was accepted, as something 
which was going to happen, that Tetratema would win, that 
Prince Galahad would be second, and “ anything’’ might be 
third. Note what has happened in the brief interval. Tetratema, 
as | described at some length a week ago, was beaten at Newbury 
by Silvern, and last week Prince Galahad was severely defeated 
at Newmarket. He may even be said to have been routed. 
Orpheus has also been beaten. New claimants have arrived in 
Polumetis and Daylight Patrol, both horses that were never heard 
of outside their own stables before the period of upheaval. 

No wonder there is perplexity and concern, for, after all, 
it is a matter of great importance with many people in this 
world that they shall find the winner of the Derby. We still 
have Tetratema as the favourite, but only, I think, in a nominal 


sense. The odds against him are almost three times what they 
were. The faith in him has been violently shaken, especially 


among those who are experienced in the breeding and racing 
of the thoroughbred. He is suspected of being vitally deficient 
in one of the essentials to success at Epsom—stamina! The 
erstwhile second favowiite has receded to long odds against. 
Prince Galahad failed most conspicuously for the Craven Stakes 
last week to give 15lb. to Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s Daylight 
Patrol and also to beat Lord Dewar’s Abbott’s Tiace on level 
terms. He looked well trained, and he had every chance to 
reproduce that sparkling form that won for him the Dewhurst 
Plate last autumn. His failure to do so was complete and most 
disappointing. 

What is wanted now, either to clear the mist of doubts 
and perplexities or still further thicken it, is the race for the 
lwo Thousand Guineas, It is due to be decided on Wednesday 
next, and it is opportune, therefore, that the event should be 
discussed now. Certainly in a fairly long experience I have 
never before known the first of the classic races to be so pregnant 
with interest for the public and important for the owners 
concerned. For instance, Tetratema will be given the oppor- 
tunity of redeeming his tarnished reputation. It undoubtedly 
sustained a rather damaging stain when the grey was defeated 
at Newbury by Silvern. The race next week should settle the 
much-debated point as to whether he was beaten on his merits. 
\ second defeat for him would banish him a long way from 
favouritism for the Derby, while a victory would restore him 
to the high place he occupied. In the same way a victory for 
Silvern would settle once and for all the question of what will 
become favourite. As between these two it is surely bound 
to be a near thing whatever the result may be. They will be 
meeting to fight again with 3lb. in favour of the grey. It is not 
a lot; yet it is something where the line is drawn fine between 
two high-class horses. At the back of my mind I have a feeling 
that Silvern will win again, and as I am expected to give a reason 
' suggest that when they met at Newbury there was room fot 
more improvement in him than in the grey. There is far more 
ot him, and that being so there is more scope for a continuance 
of that improvement which has certainly marked his growth 


and development from two to three years of age. I am going 
to suggest that .he will beat Tetratema again. 

But what of the others ? Orpheus, for instance, came through 
a very fair public trial at Newmarket last week when easily beaten 
by Lord Penrhyn’s Kerasos, in receipt of 19lb. That was good, 
without being very good, form on the part of the loser. Every- 
thing hinges on how good Kerasos may be. He really won like 
a smart horse, and after all 19lb. is a great deal of weight for 
one three year old to give another mid-way through April. 
I fancy Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen and his trainer were well satisfied 
with the way Orpheus acquitted himself, and I know they will 
be vastly disappointed if the horse does not win or come very 
near to doing so next Wednesday. As between the two, I much 
prefer Silvern on looks, for Orpheus will never be other than a 
narrow, light and rather leggy horse. Lord Londonderry’s 
Polumetis never saw a racecourse until last week, and this own 
brother to Corcyra won the Column Produce Stakes in admirable 
style after having been in considerable difficulties, mainly throug) 
‘ greenness ’’ on racing in public for the first time. There is a 
great deal to like about him, but I cannot believe he is destined 
to take rank as a classic winner. Daylight Patrol, who won the 
Craven Stakes already referred to, will have many friends next 
week. He would have beaten Abbott’s Trace and Prince Galaha«! 
at level weights, which is giving him much praise. That bein, 
so he seems bound to be an important factor, especially as he 's 
probably improving abnormally fast. 

There is another candidate for the Two Thousand Guinea 
entitled to be brought into the reckoning. I refer to Mr. S. | 
Joel’s Lacrosse. He has not been out this season, but his owne- 
and trainer think a lot of him. But such also was the case wit 
Tetratema and Prince Galahad! They think Lacrosse is 
very fine stayer.and much deplore the fact that he was omitte 
to be entered for the Derby and St. Leger. As a two year ol 
he had fine speed, and in the ordinary way he would be a liv 
candidate next week, except that things lately have been goin 
in anything but an ordinary way. It is difficult, indeed, to sui 
up a most complex situation, but a cautious policy may be t 
accept public form as it stands. The best of such form, in m 
opinion, is that shown at Newbury by Silvern and Tetratem: 
and I am inclined to leave the Two Thousand Guineas to thi 
pair, with a slight preference for Silvern. 

On two year old form the One Thousand Guineas shoul 
have been good for Lord Glanely’s Bright Folly, but it is sai 
the filly has not done well lately. I am afraid there is trut: 
in the report. Sir Robert Jardine’s Cinna, by Polymelus, ha 
grown into a beautiful three year old, and she ran very we! 
indeed in the race won by Kerasos. Moreover, she should hav 
improved during the intervening fortnight. Another of whon 
I hear excellent accounts is the King’s Lemonade, by Lemberg 
This filly made big strides during the winter, and she has neve 
ceased to give satisfaction to her trainer, Mr. Richard Marsh 
It would be a great thing for the King to take one of the classic 
races, and I do not think I shall be far wrong in suggesting that 
lL.emonade or Cinna may win the One Thousand Guineas. 

The copy of the Spring Edition of ‘‘ Ruff’s Guide,’’ which 
has been received in this office, is a most welcome arrival, and 
the student of breeding and racing simply cannot do without it. 
Each succeeding volume seems to go one better than its immediate 
predecessor, until to-day it is a rich ‘“‘ dump ”’ of essential informa- 
tion down to the smallest and slightest detail. Its price has 
slightly gone up, but unlike many other institutions in the fashion 
its value cannot possibly go down. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION 


NDER Mr. Greville Montgomery’s skiiful management 
the Building Trades Exhibition has become a Mecca 
tor everyone interested in the construction, equipment 
and embellishment of houses. At intervals of two 
years we paid visits to it in order to see gathered 
together in one place all that was latesc and best. But the 
War broke the succession, and seven years have elapsed since 
the last exhibition. The present show at Olympia thus acquires 
an exceptional] interest, because not only is the matter of housing 
now exercising the attention of people throughout the country, 
but the vast undertakings of the Government during the War, 
embracing every sort of construction and equipment, have given 
a great impetus to the improvement of design and manufacture 
from the point of view of efficiency and economy, and many 
exumples of this development are in evidence at Olympia. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


In pre-War days we were accustomed to see at the Building 
Trades Exhibition a very goodly array of brick houses, but since 
brick manufacture and the cost of brickwork have so very 
largely increased, being to-day quite three times what they 
were in 1914, it is not surprising to find othe: materials brought 
int» chief notice. Among these, concrete claims our priacipal 
aunton. Nearly a score of different methods of building 
concrete walls are shown at the Exhibition, the majority of 
them utilising concrete blocks made on the site. The great 
ad\antage of such a method of building is that where a suitable 
loc.l aggregate is available there is none of the expense and 
deliy which occurs when materials have to be transported from 
sonie distant spot. With concrete blocks made on the site, 
only cement has in most cases to be brought from any distance, 
and, under existing conditions, this necessarily is a great point 
in favour of concrete, apart from the fact that it is unquestion- 
ably a very cheap manner of building. No detailed account 
of the various methods adopted can here be attempted, but a 
few may be referred to as representative. Thus we may mencion 
the ‘‘ Winget,’ ‘‘ Dri-crete,”’ ‘‘ Léan’”’ and ‘‘ Australia ’”’ block- 
making machines. These are very handy and portable appliances, 
forning blocks either solid or with cavities in them to produce 
a dry and non-conducting wall, and with some of them the 
breeze concrete body is given a cement or waterproofed face. 
In the majority of cases the wall is built in two skins with a 
cavity between, but with others—for instance, the ‘‘ Léan ” 
system—a single block with two or three cavities makes up the 
whole thickness of the wall ; and as the blocks are simply dipped 
in grout and then set in position, a very speedy method of 
erection is provided. With the ‘ Vickers’? hand-operated 
machine concrete bricks conforming to the sizes of ordinary 
bricks are made, six being produced at a time ; and interlocking 
concrete tiles and partition slabs can be made on other ‘“‘ Vickers ”’ 
machines. With the ‘‘ Bxyliss’’ machine 100 concrete blocks 
can be made in an hour. Concrete-is also shown used in conjunc- 
tion with metal reinforcement, as with the ribbed expanded metal 
called ‘‘ Self-Sentering ”’; or pre-cast slabs and beams, or asbestos 
shcting combined with concrete and steel, are used; while still 
another method of construction is with concrete blocks of 
_____| shape, this last, called ‘‘ Channello,’’ being the invention 
of a group of architects who have endeavoured to secure a 
thoroughly satisfactory form of concrete block that will suit 
both walls and floors. 

When using concrete for walling the common practice 
is to build with a cavity, but a new method of building solid 
concrete walls so that they shall assure the rooms being warm 
and dry has been devised by Mr. Maberly Smith. It was 
described and illustrated in Country Lire some months ago, 














\DAM MANTELPIECE IN CARVED WOOD AND CARTON PIERRE. 
(Battiscombe and Harris.) 





and is to be seen at the Exhibition under the trade name of 
“Dry Walls.”” With this system a vertical damp-course is 
built into the middle of the walling in conjunction with 
ingeniously cranked ties. 

As has been said, concrete occupies the chief place among 
the methods of construction exhibited, but brick is not 
unrepresented. There is, for example, ‘‘ Moler’’ brick, made 
from a very light earth. This brick is cellular, having two or 
more channels running through it, and, being only half as heavy 
as an ordinary bri k, it would appear to be very usetul in cases 
where a very light yet strong partition or floor is des‘red 
‘Kleine ’’ is a form of floor and wall construction which also 
employs hollow bricks, reinforced with metal rods. 

DECORATIVE MATERIALS AND CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

Among the craft work to be seen at the Exhibition one 
must not omit to mention the very excellent wrought-iron 
railings, grilles, etc., produced by the Albany Forge of Messrs 
Wainwright and Waring, as these display not only great skill 
in smithing, but also take proper account of the good work of 
the past. Of mantelpieces, carved woodwork and carton pierre 
some admirable examples are shown by Messrs. Battiscombe 
and Harris, at whose stand may also be seen very good electro- 
liers and mirrors of Georgian character, these having a gold 
finish which, while avoiding the so-called “ antique,”’ has 
none of the raw look of ordinary modern gilding. 

Messrs. Osler show a fine series of electroliers, both in 
metals and glass, all being designed with due regard to the 





A LIGHTING FITTING. 
(F. and C. Osler.) 


traditional work of the past, and executed in a manner that 
does credit to modern craftsmanship. A representative example 
of the firm’s work is shown by the above illustration. 

Wallpapers, too, exhibit the high level of present achieve- 
ment. It is noticeable that the drab creations that passed as 
“art shades ’’ a decade ago have been set aside, and their place 
taken by bright colour and gay pattern. The ‘‘ Westminster ”’ 
wallpapers shown by Messrs. Essex and Co. include many of 
this character, while others are based on old tapestries, canvas 
and leather to suit particular schemes of decoration. 

The paint, enamel and varnish manufacturers have always 
made a great display at the Building Trades Exhibition, and 
in the present show they are no whit behind ther pre-War 
efforts. They all appear now to have reached such excellence 
in manufacture that one hesitates to emphasise the merits of 
any particular product. Such names as “ Asp:nall’s”’ and 
“ Ripolin’”’ are almost household words, and everybody is 
familiar with the products they stand for; but there are a 
large number of new paints which are not so familiar, and many 
excellent ones are among them. Thus we would mention 
especially the flat oil paint called ‘“‘ Matone,” which is shown 
by Messrs. Lewis Berger and Sons. This is obtainable in all 
colours, the finish of the black on woodwork being especially 
agreeable. ‘‘ Muromatte,’’ made by Messrs. Essex and Co., 
is another flat oil paint of high quality. 

DAMP-PROOFING. 

Damp walls are a frequent trouble, more especially in 
connection with old houses that have been built without a 
damp-course; but there are now available abundant means 
of overcoming the trouble. One can, for example, use a material 
like ‘‘ Pudlo,”’ which is a fine white powder that has the property 
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of waterproofing cement, and with this a damp wall can be 
plastered either inside or outside and so made dry. “ Ironite ”’ 
is another well known preparation of the same kind, particularly 
useful for producing a waterproof and dustless floor. Or for 
damp walls one may use ‘“ Protex,’’ which is a bitumen paint 
suitable for either the inside or outside of a wall; it can be 
applied to the back of oak panelling to preserve it irom damp, or 
it can be brushed over the inside face of a damp wall and the 
wallpaper then put on top of it. 


PLASTER SUBSTITUTES. 


Just as concrete has been given such prominence as a 
substitute for brick and stone building, so we find quite a 
collection of materials that can be used as substitutes for lath 
and plaster. They are obtainable in widths of 3ft. and 4ft. 
and in lengths up to 16ft., so that a minimum of labour is needed 
in cutting and fixing. When in position they can be finished 
with distemper, with paint, or in any other way that is desired. 
One of these substitute materials is ‘“‘ Beaver Boa d,’”’ which 
is formed with a pulp of Canadian spruce compressed to form 
a solid board three-sixteenths of an inch thick. ‘‘ Fiberlic ”’ is 
a product of compressed root fibre, while ‘‘ Thistle ’’ plaster 
board has a plaster finish, and ‘‘ Asbestone ”’ an asbestos finish. 
All these materials are easily cut with a saw, and can be nailed 
to studding or to brickwork. Then there are the ply woods, now 
again abundant. These have an actual wood surface showing 
the grain, and as it is possible to get any kind of wood the 
material is particularly useful as a substitute for solid panelling. 
‘ Venesta’”’ is a well known variety. 


HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS. 


A most remarkable collection of all sorts of grates, boilers 
and cooking ranges and stoves, suited to the needs of the cottage 
or the mansion, are exhibited. For the small house especially 
are the many combinations of an ordinary fireplace and an 
oven, some patterns being fixed, while others are interchange- 
able—like the ‘‘ Interoven ”’ stove, which can be turned at will 
from an open sitting-room fire to a closed stove for cooking, 
and in connection with it also a boiler is heated for giving an 
effective supply of hot water. Another oven-grate of this 
character is the ‘‘ Stenhouse,”’ one of the Carron manufactures. 

















THE ‘‘ STENHOUSE ” 
(The Carron Company.) 


GRATE 


This is a development of the firm’s ‘“ Colhainer,’’ and appears 
to be a very effective production. The special new features 
about it are the ample boiling hob and the oven incorporated 
in the back above it, the whole conforming to an agreeable 
design. An illustration of it is given above. As with the 
‘* Colhainer,’’ the fire can be covered by two sliding doors when 
cooking has to be done, while, whether the doors are open or 
closed, there is always the hot plate for boiling and simmering 
requirements. 

It is noticeable that many free-standing cooking stoves 
are now given prominence. Among stoves of this kind are the 
‘Improved Ideal,”’ exhibited by Messrs. Smith and Wellstood; 
and the ‘ Kooksjoie,’’ exhibited by The London Warming 
and Ventilating Company. This latter has aroused great 
interest, more especially as it is designed to burn anthracite ; 
its obvious merits being that the fire can be kept alight 
continually with the minimum of attention, and as there is no 
smoke the whole trouble of cleaning flues is entirely done away 
with. On the same stand where the ‘ Kooksjoie ”’ is exhibited 
can also be seen the ‘ Florence ’’ Boiler Grate. This burns 
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anthracite as an open fire in a grate of ordinary hearth type 
but its back is made in the form of a boiler that will heat three 
or four radiators, so that with one of these fires installed in the 
dining-room, for instance, it is possible at the same time to 
warm the hall and two bedrooms. 

Among the smaller ranges for fitting into a recess, a 
particularly neat and effective pattern called the “‘ Gordo: ” 
is exhibited by Messrs. Cakebread, Robey and Co.; while with 
the very large types like the well known “ Eagle ” and “‘ Carro:. ” 
ranges we have every possible cooking requirement m +t, 
including such features as glass-fronted ovens, heat indicatc-s, 
and a long hot closet incorporated at the top. 

The makers of gas cookers and fires are just as alive as th ir 
competitors who produce ranges and grates for burning cc i], 
Gas fires have been redeemed from the deplorable attempts at 
ornamentation which universally disfigured them in their. ear) er 
days, and one can now get fires which fit in harmoniously with 
the architectural proprieties of a well designed and wll 
decorated room. The gas cookers, being frankly utilitarian, 
have been spared the blemish of bad ornament. Long sitice 
they have been a boon and a blessing, and some of the newest 
models are very remarkable in the minute way that convenience 
and economy in cooking have been studied. This is well 
evidenced by the new “ Eagle’’ gas range just produced by 
Messrs. John Wright and Co. It is an extremely attractive 
piece of equipment, and the fact thai it is also very moderate 
in price is another point in its favour. Many new features are 
included in this gas cooker, the chief among them being the 
burner, which, by a turn of the tap, gives three different 
intensities of flame from “full-on” to ‘‘ minimum.” The 
burners, too, are so disposed over the hot plate that there is 
ample room for half a dozen cooking vessels, and the taps being 
at the front instead. of at the side are so much the more con- 
venient. The grilling burners can be turned up for boiling 
if desired, and another new feature is the design of the oven, 
which is made to fall down and is so ingeniously balanced that 
it remains steady in any position, at its lowest point serving as a 
shelf on which dishes can be put. The oven itself is closed in 
at the bottom and has a central burner, covered by a slide, the 
heat is in this way being distributed to each side. 

In connection with the gas cookers and fires must also be 
mentioned the gas circulators, which can be used as supple- 
mentary to an existing hot-water system heated from a fire 
in the range, or as an independent means of hot-water supply, 
their automatic ‘‘ thermostats ’’ coming into action whenever 
water is drawn off, so that there is always maintained a constant 
supply at a pre-determinable temperature. 

Among the novelties in cooking and hot-water plant is 
the ‘‘ Eco” boiler-oven combination exhibited by Messrs. R. 
Jenkins and Co. This comprises an independent coke- or 
anthracite-fired boiler set by the side of a gas cooker, with 
which it is connected by a flue. The boiler supplies the hot 
water for the ordinary circulating system, and the waste heat 
from the fire is taken around the oven of the gas cooker, which 
thereby provides a continuously heated hot closet and requires 
only a very little gas for cooking—the temperature being already 
raised to a considerable degree by the heat from the independent 
boiler. 

THE MANY OTHER THINGS. 


Among the many other things to be seen at the Exhibition 
the following may be briefly referred to : 

A series of standardised steel windows by The Crititall 
Manufacturing Company, very carefully and successfully designed 
as regards the proportion of the panes, and excellently fashio ed 
in respect of weather tightness and adjustments. 

The ‘‘ Domart’”’ shadow blinds, formed of narrow st: ps 
of wood held together by waterproofed tapes and shown i: a 
most attractive series of colours—quite the best thing of -he 
kind which the present writer has ever seen. 

The “ J. M.” and “ Flexoid”’ curtain rods and hang'rs, 
adaptable to any windows, but especially useful in enab) ng 
a curtain to be drawn evenly and easily around a bay wind w. 

‘“ Chespale ’”’ fencing (exhibited by Messrs. Cardon and C ».), 
consisting of riven chestnut pales bound together by twis ed 
galvanised wire and supplied in rolls of different height + iat 
can be easily transported and quickly set up. 

Vacuum cleaner plants by The Sturtevant Enginee: ng 
Company, in connection with which a house can be piped \ th 
vacuum, with connections for cleaning hose at any point—. .ke 
water or gas. 

An effective exhibit of sewage purification plant for cow ity 
houses, exhibited by Messrs. Tuke and Bell, comprising a si \1i- 
septic tank and a filter—very simple in operation and givir; 4 
perfectly pure effluent. 

The ‘‘ Permutit ” system of softening water by the exped °nt 
of passing it through a silicate material that possesses the propr'ty 
of absorbing the lime and magnesia that make water ‘“ hard ”’ ; 
the ‘‘ Permutit ’’ afterwards regenerating itself by the addition 
of a small amount of common salt. 

The ‘‘ Staines” sink, consisting of a glazed fireclay body 
divided into two parts for washing and rinsing respectively, 
with a grease overflow between, and provided with ample teak 
draining boards on either side and swivel taps—a most excellent 
sink in every respect. 

Some well-equipped bathrooms by Messrs. Doulton and 
Messrs. Pontifex and Sons. K, &. 
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THE EFFECT OF WOOLLY APHIS ON AN APPLE TREE. 


Gall-like growths. 
THE WOOLLY APHIS OR AMERICAN BLIGHT. 
By WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


LL who are interested in fruit growing must have 
noticed during the past year the enormous abundance 
(particularly on apple trees) of the disease commonly 
termed “ American blight.” This disease is due to 
an insect that belongs to the order containing the green- 

flies, plant lice and scale insects, all of which are sucking insects 
and of the highest economic importance. The particular species 
here concerned is known as the woolly aphis, and has been 
known in this country since the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. From this country it has been introduced into most 
of our Colonies and, according to some authorities, into the 
United States of America. 

If we examine an infected tree it will be noticed, more so 
on the young wood than elsewhere, that there are patches of a 
waxy secretion having a flocculent, wool-like appearance, and 
beneath this covering we shall find a somewhat oval-shaped, 





PART OF APPLE TREE BADLY ATTACKED, BY WOOLLY APHIS. 





Woolly patches on affected tree. 


Cracking of gall-like growths. 


purplish or reddish brown coloured insect. This is the queen- 
mother, which secretes the flocculent material. She produces 
living larva—tiny, louse-like creatures of a greyish yellow 
colour. For a time these remain with the parent, but later 
they change in colour and creep away, forming further woolly 
masses, and produce numerous generations of living young. 
Towards the end of the summer a resting stage is reached, 
and a form is produced which gives rise to winged forms. ‘These 
fly away and infest new trees and fresh orchards, and bring forth 
living young until the autumn, or even later. Still later a 
wingless sexual generation is produced, the females of which 
deposit a single egg and then die. In the following spring these 
eggs develop into larval forms, which soon become queen- 
mothers, and the life-cycle is repeated. 

While the above phenomenon has been taking place on 
the branches of the tree, a similar one has been taking place 
on the roots, for during the winter many of the branch forms 
migrate to the roots ; no eggs, however, are laid by these sub- 
terranean forms. If we remove the soil from the roots near to 
the trunk, a bluish white cottony or mildew-like substance will 
be noticed, beneath which the insects will be found. The injury 
caused by these insects, both the aerial and root form, is by sucking 
and thus draining the vitality of the tree. Where punctures are 
made by the insects on young wood an abnormal growth of 
tissue takes place ; these irregular swellings next develop into 
swollen, gall-like growths, which later split, and in the cracks 
fungi and other pests find lodgment. 

It will thus be seen that a tree laden with many millions 
of these tiny insects must suffer seriously, and if no remedial 
measures are taken it will ultimately die. ‘The attack never ceases 
throughout the whole of the year, for during the summer months 
an active aerial race injures the leaves and stems, and an active 
subterranean race the roots ; while during the winter there are 
adults hidden beneath the broken bark, and elsewhere others in 
the egg stage, and the root form hidden beneath the surface. 

Unfortunately there are few natural enemies of this insect. 
The common seven-spotted ladybird beetle and its larvae no 
doubt destroy large numbers, and the blue titmouse does excellent 
work all through the winter months hunting out isolated groups 
in the crevices and cracks, beneath old bark, etc. 

Experience has shown that not only can this insect be 
controlled, but that it can be completely cleared out of an orchard. 
Winter spraying will cleanse the trees, the roots can be fumigated, 
and the trees again washed in the following spring. If this 
treatment is carefully and thoroughly carried out year by year, 
this pest will disappear. The best winter wash I know of is 
one made by dissolving half a pound of soft soap in a gallon 
of boiling water, and while still hot adding five pints of paraffin 
oil, beating the whole up into a creamy liquid. Then pump 
the mixture with force through a fine spray nozzle into another 
vessel. Next, mix two pounds of caustic soda (98 per cent.) 
in nine gallons of rain water, and into this solution pour the 
above paraffin emulsion and mix the two well together. To 
destroy the root form injections of bisulphide of carbon have 
been recommended, but a less dangerous method is to clear 
away the soil around the stem and main roots and apply a 
mixture of equal parts of sand and crude naphthalene crystals. 
Compulsory winter and spring spraying has been advocated 
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by some, and there is much to be said in its favour, for fruit- 
growers in this country are annually losing thousands of pounds 
as a result of the infection of their trees by this pest. 

Buyers of new trees are advised to always obtain a written 
guarantee that the purchased stock is free from this insect. 
Certain stocks are immune to the woolly aphis, such as the 
Majetin and the variety Northern Spy. In Australia all other 
varieties are grafted upon these and other blight-proof stocks. 


THE SNOWY MESPILUS (AMELANCHIER VULGARIS). 


The petals are now falling fast from the white flowers of 
the snowy mespilus. In common with other trees of the plum 
and cherry family, the snowy mespilus has this year flowered 
with remarkable profusion. So freely does it grow, apparently 
wild, in some parts of the country, that it is regarded as indi- 
genous. It is very common for instance in the woods around 
Bagshot, Surrey, and for a few weeks past it has been a common 
sight to see children in the lanes with armfuls of flowering 
sprays of snowy mespilus and yellow flowering brooms. The 
snowy mespilus makes a low tree from roft. to 2oft. in height. 
It is not in the least particular in regard to soil, being quite at 
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home in the dry sandy hillsides and in boggy peat places in the 
lowland. It is common on the outskirts of pine woods and it: 
profusion of white flowers are seen from afar against the dark 
background of conifers. 

Although a familiar object of our countryside, it may be 
an estray from nurseries and gardens. Native of the mountains 
of Central and Southern Europe, it has been in cultivation 
for over two hundred years, though its date of introduction is 
unrecorded. The flowers are followed by small fruits, dark 
purple when ripe and about the size of black currants. Thes« 
are palatable to birds and the seeds are doubtless distributed by 
their agency. The snowy mespilus should find a place ir 
every garden; it is graceful in foliage, beautiful in flower and 
fairly compact in habit. The smaller flowered Amelanchie: 
canadensis, from 2oft. to 30ft. high, is more common in gardens 
and is often referred to as snowy mespilus, though it has, at 
least, three common names, viz., service. berry, June berry or 
grape pear. Despite its popular names, the fruits, in this 
country at all events, are about as dry and tasteless as the 
fruits of the common hawthorn, but it is one of the most beautiful 
of spring flowering shrubs. H,.C. 





HOYLAKE 


REVISITED 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


OYLAKE is a place that remains delightfully un- 

changed. No iconoclastic architects improve it with 

thei1 confoundedly ingenious bunkers. And yet it 

was in some respects a new Hoylake to which I came 

last week after an interval of seven years to play in 
the match between the Royal Liverpool Golf Club and the Oxford 
and Cambridge Golfing Society. All the bunkers were brimming 
with water; here and there through the course were patches 
of marshy ground ; the greens were slow and heavy. What a 
contrast to Hoylake as one always pictures it to oneself—hard, 
keen, and a little bumpy, where the most profitable ball to drive 
is one that flies only a few yards from the ground and putting is 
a matter of trying to hold the ball back on a glassy shining 
surface. The weather, of course, has been very unkind, but 
it has often before rained hard and long in Cheshire. There 
is something more in it than that, for no one from Jack Morris 
downwards—and he celebrated his professional jubilee with 
that of the club a year since—has ever seen the course so wet. 
There must be some mysterious and scientific reason for it, 
which will have to be discovered. And yet the water is not 
wholly bad. I never saw the turf so pleasant and smooth and 
springy. Many years ago the Hoylake turf was spoken of as 
the most perfect in all the world. Mr. John Ball told me that 
as a boy he went out to see Young Tom and David Strath play 
on the course, and when the two Scotsmen came to one of the 
greens, Tommy declared that it was a shame for a man to walk 
across such a green with his boots on. Praise could go no 
further than that, but in my shorter memory, perhaps owing 
to the building of houses and consequent drainage, the Hoylake 
turf had never been quite worthy of it. Now, with the additional 
moisture, something of the lost perfection of quality seems to 
be returning. 

The match will long be remembered by the visiting side, 
because we have been struggling since 1899 to beat the men of 
t-oylake on their own course, and at last we have done it. More- 
over, nobody else has done it in fifty years. We had, I think, 
the best side we have ever had in the series. Hoylake, on the 
other hand, have had severe losses. Mr. Jack Graham is no 
longer here; Mr. Hilton could not come; even Mr. John Ball 
is a little older than he used to be, and there were other gaps to 
fill. Those who filled them played very well in the singles, 
notably Mr. Ellison, who had a great day of it for a new player. 
It was only in the foursomes that we really managed to get our 
noses perceptibly in front. Of those we only lost one, and so 
won in the end by twelve points to six. When you win at last 
after trying for twenty-one years it becomes you to be modest 
and circumspect. I hope, therefore, that it is not unbecoming 
to say that there were never more graceful or more gallant 
losers than were our kind hosts of Hoylake. 

We wanted to win this match badly, so did they, but 
the real point of the match was not the winning of it but the 
meeting of old friends after a long gap in the years. And among 
many renewals of friendship the very particular event was the 


reappearance of Mr. John Ball. It was, indeed, like old times 
to see him coming across with his pipe from the Royal green, 
and then starting away from the first hole with his familiar walk 
and his familiar caddie and the whole adoring crowd tramping 
along behind him. And he played that first hole in the old 
accustomed manner in the teeth of the wind—a tee shot right 
down the middle, a perfect brassey shot across the corner, some 
straight-faced iron club and a low shot running on and on till 
the ball was within 4ft. or 5ft. of the hole, and so winning without 
having to hole the putt. I could not watch his match with Mr. 
Gillies, but I gather that Mr. Ball played as well as need be to 
the turn and then faded ever so little away, a couple of badly 
bunkered tee shots, one at the tenth and one at the Rushes, 
having a good deal to do with his losing by 3 and 2. In the 
afternoon I had the pleasure of playing in a foursome against 
him, Mr. Ellis and I against Mr. Ball and Mr. Weaver, and b\ 
dint of a highly discreditable stymie on the last green we just 
crawled home. Mr. Ball seemed to be swinging his clubs with 
just the same ease as of old, but he was not quite timing some 
of the shots, and had, there is no denying it, lost some length. 
But on another day he might very easily be hitting just the 
extra yards he lacked, and it would be a bold man who asseitei 
that he has not still got a championship up his sleeve. Th 

real question with such a supreme player is whether or not h 

gets too physically tired. On the day before this match he gav 

himself rather a strenuous preparation, ending with a grea 

victory for agé, Mr. Ball and Mr. de Montmorency, over yout! 

Mr. Wethered and Mr. Tolley, and it is possible that he pai 

some little penalty for it next day. 

Another illustrious veteran of Hoylake, Mr. Charles Dic! 
gained what was unquestionably the best win of the day. H 
was three down after eight holes to Mr. Tolley, with that youn 
champion in embryo going great guns. Then Mr. Dick bega 
to putt, and, to use a favourite expression of his own, he beg: 
to “‘ pinch”’ Mr. Tolley a little. Back came the holes one aft 
the other. Mr. Tolley could not quite settle down to stop th 
rot. Mr. Dick never gave a chance away, and he won in the en 
by 3 up and 2 to play. Mr. Tolley, however, showed that | 
is made of the right match playing stuff. He did not let h 
temporarily lost confidence worry him, played beautifully 
his foursome, and won it comfortably. The veteian of our sid 
our captain, Mr. Croome, left himself out of the single combats 
a highly self-sacrificing manner, but as Major Barry had to goawa 
he played in the foursomes and won his match handsomely. 

Finally, the winners gave themselves one little pleasu:> 
which deserves to be recorded. They had always vowed that 
should they ever beat Hoylake they would ask their old friend 
Mr. Harold Janion, who had done so much towards overthrowing 
them, to be an extraordinary member of the society. They 
have had to wait a long time, but they have been able to do it 
at last; Mr. Janion accepted the invitation, and next time 
we hope to see him adorning the green tie whereon the dark and 
light blues meet. 
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SOUTH AMERICA AS A 
CATTLE COUNTRY 


By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 


T is something over one hundred years since the 
Argentine Republic became recognised as a_ stock- 
breeding country. With the revolution of 1910, which 
opened the River Plate to the commerce of the world, 
the true evolution in livestock breeding began, and 
from the first introductions to the territory of the River 
Plate it seemed that all species of livestock would find in 
its soil and its climate the most favourable conditions for 
{heir propagation. Time has proved the accuracy of this 
forecast, and to-day the Argentine stands unrivalled as a 
cattle-raising country, both in regard to number and the 
quality of its horned and hornless beasts. 
The magnitude of the cattle industry is exemplified by 
2 transaction that took place last year, when a sale 
of over 10,000 head of prime fat cattle from the estancias 
cf Sefior Pedro Estanguet was completed, the purchasers 
sing a well known London meat-packing company. These 
asts were the annual offering of the steers fed upon the 
ciferent properties in the South of Cordoba Province ; but 
e number marked a record for cattle offered by one owner 
id in one single lot. Moreover, a record price was attained. 
_ is known that the herd had been inspected and appraised 
y several of the different freezing companies, but while 
ney were considering what they should offer the British 
pany acted. The nearest large sale of the kind was in 
114, when the same owner disposed of 8,700 head. Londoners 
iade the acquaintance of the offering when, in due course, 
the beef found its way to Smithfield market. It is believed 
hat the quality of the beef-flesh has never been excelled. 
Intending settlers in South America who proceed thither 
with the idea of entering upon the highly profitable business 
of cattle-rearing often are puzzled as to what price is being 
asked for land suitable for the purpose. Perhaps a few notes 
recording some of the latest figures realised for land adapted 
o cattle-breeding may be useful and timely, in view of 
the number of young returned soldiers who propose emigrating 
io one or other of the Latin American States. There are 
still large tracts of excellent, but uncleared, land available 
at a nominal price by application to the Government ; of 
this aspect of the business, however, I may take occasion 
to speak at greater length upon another occasion, when 
space—at the moment lacking—will enable me to explain 
the position both accurately and fully. Cleared land can be 
obtained at still reasonable prices (all things considered), 
as the following figures show : Twenty-six hectares (1 hectare 
of land = 2.4711 acres) of chacra in Brune Sagues realised 
20,000dols. (a paper dollar of the Argentine = Is. gd., and 
is usually written “$c 1,” being an abbreviation of curso 
legal); 4 hectares, located at a distance of eight squares 
from Matheu, sold for 1,100dols. ; 11 hectares of “‘ camp” 
in Zarate (here there is one of the largest freezing estab- 
lishments in Argentina) sold for 605dols. the hectare ; 
12 hectares of chacra in Lincoln sold for 8,50odols. ; 
136 hectares of “camp”’ in El Pescado (La Plata) realised 
347dols. the hectare; 480 hectares of “camp” near the 
station Z. Peralta (being a- portion of the estancia San 
Rafaela) sold for 300dols. the hectare; 204 hectares. near 
La Plata sold at 620dols. the hectare ; 500 hectares in the 
partida of Puan, near the station A.Saenz, realised rrodols. 
the hectare ; while 276 hectares in Tandil, in the partido of 
Juarez, sold at 205dols. the hectare. The variations in 
prices paid depended a great deal upon the character of the 
land, and its proximity to railway or river stations. 
Although land in Argentina can still be purchased, as 
mentioned, upon favourable terms, the best portions of the 
country have been largely taken up and are firmly held. 
The time has gone by, presumably for ever, when immense 
areas could be acquired for practically little or nothing. 
Once the power and aggression of the Indians were overcome 
the value of all land rose amazingly. Yet just before, and, 
indeed, for a few months after, the clearing of the deser 
by General Roca and Adolfo Alsina, some thousands of 
leagues of splendid land were sold—mainly to pay for the 
cost of the campaign—at 4oodols. (gold—a gold dollar is 
equal to 4s.) the league. Some 4,000 leagues were thus 
sold to private individuals by the Government, divided 
among the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, Cordoba 
and San Luis. All of these lands to-day are well stocked 
with cattle and sheep, the original settlers having come 
there as far back as 1878. From 1890 to 1900 the population 
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grew and the cattle and sheep increased, until to-day the 
estimated cattle wealth of Argentina is put at 30,000,c00 
horned beasts and 80,000,000 sheep. Now, instead of land 
being sold for 10,o00dols. or 20,000dols. the square league 
(three miles square), the prices range from 1odols. to 600dols. 
(paper dollars) the hectare ; and the subdivision of property 
is going on, small portions ‘continually augmenting in value. 
Land of this character is not at all likely to become any 
cheaper. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Architectural Water-colours and Etchings of W. Walcot, with 
an Introduction by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. (‘Technical 
Journals, Limited, £3 3s.) 

DOUBTLESS for every book there is or was the heaven-born reviewer, 

but De Quincey has been dead these sixty years. It is over a century 

ago that he and Coleridge were turning over the plates of Piranesi’s 

“ Antiquities of Rome” and Coleridge told the opium-eater of the 

“ Carceri d’Invenzione’”’ and of Piranesi creeping and groping his 

way up endless staircases until the unfinished stairs and the hopeless 

Piranesi both are lost in the upper gloom. This impression matched 

the endless growth of the opium-fed architecture of De Quincey’s 

dreams, and inspired the apostrophe to the just and subtle drug 
* thou buildest upon the bosom of darkness out of the fantastic imagery 
of the brain, cities and temples, beyond the art of Phidias and Pri axiteles 

—beyond the splendours of Babylon and Hekatompylos 
It is impossible to avoid comparison with Piranesi when estimating 

the art of Mr. Walcot; it is only just to say that his imagination 

recreates for us not fantastically, indeed, but convincingly, the remote 
splendours of Babylon and Hekatompylos, and as well the ordered 
glories of Imperial Rome. 

In the volume under review Mr. Walcot’s subtle needle and brush 
play freely over the whole field of building. ‘There is a drawing in 
colour of the Embankment steps to Waterloo Bridge which marks the 
heavy richness of the work as no other artist living could reveal it, 
Queen’s College, Oxford, sparkles in an etching, and the Forth Bridge 
dominates the fleet-strewn waters with a few scratches of the needle 
that seem to emphasise the greatness of the subject in inverse ratio 
to the slightness of the method. Drawings of Rome of to-day, repro- 
duced in colour, show Mr. Walcot to be the acute observer of life as 
well as of buildings. It is unfortunate that his brilliant interpretations 
of Russian architecture, some of which have appeared in Country 
LIFE, are not reproduced in this book, for Mr. Walcot was born and 
lived many years in Russia, and he makes the barbaric domes of Moscow 
flame under his brush. ; 

Recently many of the etchings and drawings reproduced in the 
book were to be seen at an exhibition of Mr. Walcot’s work at the Fine 
Art Society’s Rooms in New Bond Street, and among them the noble 
drawing of the Arc de ‘Triomphe which served as the cover of the 
special French Number of Country Lire. A sight of the originals 
after looking at the book reminds one that the best reproduction of 
etchings by photographic processes dims their original brilliance, and 
that monochrome versions of water colours commonly destroy the 
balance and significance of a composition which may rely mainly on 
a small concentration of brilliant colour. 

It is in the re-creation of the life of the past in relation to great 
architecture that Mr. Walcot has developed a new and significant 
interpretation of antiquity. Piranesi showed the Rome he loved so 
well—broken ; its columns and arcades cry Ichabod, and bushes grow 
on the pediments of Paestum. His reconstructions in the Opere Varie 
are the manifest work of the antiquary, and when in the burning plates 
of the Carceri he makes the stones live, it is with the vitality of fever 
that matched the opium dreams of De Quincey. 

Mr. Walcot brings to his visions of Babylon and Egypt, to his 
renewing of the monuments of Rome, a sweetness and sanity which 
take nothing from their imaginative quality or their large impressive- 
ness, and yet leave them notable works of art in their own right. Just 
so and not otherwise must the multitudinous peoples of Rome have 
crowded into the Colosseum ; in no other fashion did Hadrian with his 
courtiers witness a tragedy by Sophocles in the theatre of his imperial 
villa. Mr. Walcot rebuilds the framework of ancient Rome, but he 
does more: as Sir Reginald Blomfield points out in his Introduction 
he reveals the subtlety of its Civilisation, and that is a work of learning 
and imagination both. 

“he volume is valuable as gathering together a fair, but by no 
means complete series of the work of an artist who has too long been 
known only as the interpreter in enchanting perspective of the designs 
of many of our architects, Sir Edwin Lutyens in particular. It is the 
vice of his accomplishment that he bathes in subtle colour and atmosphere 
buildings both good and bad, so that the colour and atmosphere justify 
the buildings and conceal rather than reveal their design. We, therefore, 
welcome a collection of drawings that reveal the artist’s deliberate 
choice of subject and with it a masterly power of interpretation. The 
plates are accompanied by monographs by Professor Lethaby, Dr. 
Ashby and others, good in themselves and noting interesting aspects 
of Mr. Walcot’s work, but crying out for some editorial link to pull 
them together. The illustrations deserved a better literary frame. 


Romances of Old Japan. rendered into English by Madame Yukio 
Ozaki. (Simpkin, 303.) 
ELEVEN romances of old Japan form the contents of Madame Yukio 
Ozaki’s volume. ‘They do not suffer from the defects that often make 
translation from the Japanese tiresome reading, and yet have retained 
the freshness and the Oriental outlook of their originals. ‘They give 
avery moving picture of the devotion and faithfulness of Japanese women 
and of the loyalty of the Samurai to his iord. The notes elucidate 
the plot where the method of story-telling, the assumption of previous 
knowledge might leave an English reader a little bewildered, the 
many illustrations in colour and black and white do not, perhaps, add 


‘much to the effect of a very interesting volume. 
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NATURE NOTES 


KING GEORGE’S GIFT TO THE ZOO 


MONG the new arrivals at the Zoo are a pair of Barbary 
sheep which have been presented to the Society by 
the King. Known also as Barbary mouflon, maned 
sheep, Aoudad or arni, these animals inhabit the high 
slopes of the Atlas Mountains. Notwithstanding that 

the creatures are commonly spoken of as sheep, yet in reality 
they are goats, the absence of scent glands on the face and 
between the toes proclaiming them as such. In one particular, 
however, they differ from other members of the goat family, for 
whereas the latter only possess a short tail, that of the Aoudad 
is comparatively long. its coat is of an almost uniform pale 
brown colour, a tint that renders the animal very inconspicuous 





BARBARY SHEEP. 


amid the limestone rocks of its haunts. Mr. Buxton, describing 
the habits of the “oudad, writes : . they have unlimited 
confidence in their own invisibility."””. On one occasion when 
on the look out for game he “ sat for twenty minutes carefully 
spying the surrounding country there was no vestige of 
cover except a few thrya bushes which looked as if they could 
not hide a rat.’’ When rising from his position, however, no fewer 
than three of the animals bolted off from a spot not 6oyds. 
from where he had been sitting. WwW, 1.38; 


BIRDS IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


No bird-lover should waste the opportunities of a Channel 
crossing, but should establish himself with warm wraps and a 
pair of binoculars somewhere near the bows of the boat. Here 
he may get an occasional wetting, but he will also be kept 
from disaster by the good sea air and by the excitement of 
seeing or anticipating all sorts of rare and magnificent birds. 
Some people seem to think that birds are best seen from 
the stern of a boat. But in British waters I doubt if any birds 
but gulls at all commonly follow in the wake. Petrels I have 
seen off Portugal following for hours, and occasionally, martin- 
like, picking something from the water that the boat, perhaps, had 
brought to the surface; but in the Channel it is always gulls. 
The species vary—herring, black-headed and, perhaps, common, 
will abound close to shore, and, in winter time, great black-backs, 
kittiwakes, and still a few herring gulls further out. Kittiwakes 
seem to be more completely birds of the sea than any other gull. 
Their food, I suspect, is more nearly of an exclusively fishy 
nature. Even at Dungeness I only expect to see any number 
close in shore when the *‘ white-bait ”’ is being shaken out of the 
nets in mid-winter. 

The gulls we can see from the shore. The birds of the 
ocean wave can best be seen from the bows of a boat. In winter 
great tracts of the Channel swarm with guillemots and divers, 
the latter probably nearly all red-throated. As the boat bears 
down upon them they will dive—the guillemots especially— 
or fly up from the water; and if the boat is a rapid one, and they 
delay their start, they may find themselves in sudden peril. 
The other day, some way out from Dieppe, our boat was heading 
straight for a diver sitting on the water. It tried to rise against 
the wind, but the process was slow, and the boat was coming 
rapidly nearer; then in haste and terror it tried to go across 
the wind, but the wind beat it down on to the water, and, with 
the boat only a few yards from it, it dived. Powerful and swift 
as its movement under the water would be, I fear it was too late. 

Even in the narrow seas the amount of bird-life varies 
enormously from place to place. On this same crossing we came 
upon a veritable swarm of birds—divers, guillemots, great black- 
backed gulls, old and young, and gannets—about an hour from 
Dieppe. Here, no doubt, was a shoal of fish that had attracted 
all the birds. Off the Kent Coast any assemblage of gannets is 
regarded as a sure sign of good fishing. But the diving birds are 
often content with lesser fry, not so valuable to the fisherman. 


The migrations of sea birds probably depend more on fish mig -a- 
tion than on any other circumstance. A concourse. of gann¢‘s, 
such as I have just mentioned, is one of the most lovely bt rd 
sights at sea. The shining white of the back and tail and 
scapulars is wonderfully contrasted with black primaries aad 
dark sea or sky; and when one or another stops its wing-be its 
and sails round with eye alert for some movement in the sea bel: ww, 
you watch with breathless excitement for the sudden “ nc-e- 
dive ’’ and plunge and the fountain of spray that shoots up on all 
sides. Even a single gannet is always a noble sight. An hour 
later, when we had passed from the excitement of the crowd ti a 
desolate, birdless sea, as dusk was falling, a great white and black 
bird rose from near the bows of the boat and slowly vanished into 
the gloom. fa? AG As 


THE TSETSE FLY AND GAME. 


In a recent number of the Bulletin of Entomological 
Research there are two interesting papers on tsetse flies by 
Dr. H. L. Duke of Uganda and Mr. Rupert Jack of Rhodesia. 
It appears that during the unfavourable dry season tsetse flies 
congregate in certain ‘‘ foci,’ usually in the neighbourhood 
of pools in rocks, or low-lying patches of country, where evapor- 
ation has failed to dispose completely of the water. The reason 
for this is obvious. It is to these pools that the game and birds 
have to come for their water supply during the period of drought. 

Blood, whether mammalian, reptilian or avian, is essential 
for the continuance of life to the tsetse fly. It is stated that 
‘a hungry morsitans is quite willing to feed upon any warm 
blooded creature,’’ while palpalis ‘‘ often shows a deliberate 
preference for reptilian over mammalian blood.” 

From these and other statements it must be inferred that 
when in extvemis G. morsitans would either transfer its attentions 
to reptiles and birds or move to some new and more favourable 
region where mammalian blood was plentiful. From its new 
habitat it would in due course drive out the natives and their 
stock, and the flybelt would become a game sanctuary. Such 
it is reasonable to suppose would happen if mammalian blood 
was essential to its continued existence. 

Dr. Duke concludes his paper by, making certain observa- 
tions with a view to the extermination of the tsetse flies in the 
flybelts under his consideration. He advises (1) the destruction 
of the primary centres or “‘ foci’’ by filling in or drainage of 
water supply, (2) the destruction of game in the vicinity, and 
(3) careful burning of the grass at the most suitable time. 

Now assuming that (1) and (3) are practicable and that 
they can be completely and thoroughly carried out in a 
particular flybelt, there seems to be little necessity for inter- 
fering with the game, as that would very soon trek when its 
food and water supplies had been cut off. Furthermore, 
although the fire would destroy the majority of the larve and 
pupez, the flies would be driven in front of it and would be 
condemned to seek fresh quarters and establish a new belt 
temporarily or permanently. 

As regards (2), assuming that the entire destruction of the 
game, both large and small, could be carried out, there is no 
reason to believe that the mammal-loving morsitans will 1ot 
transfer its affections to a new locality and attack the domestic 
animals there. Judging by the avidity with which animis 
travelling in a caravan through a flybelt are attacked there is 
every reason to believe that the above would happen. 

Our knowledge of the bionomics of the tsetse flies is s‘ill 
so fragmentary that we are at present by no means in a position 
to be dogmatic about the best means of ridding Tropical Africa 
of these pests. It is the writer’s opinion that further study is 
necessary with the object of devising the best means of destroy “g 
the fly and its larva in its natural habitat in the same way t!at 
the mosquito has been attacked. The idea of attacking the ‘iy 
by destroying its living focd supply seems in the light of (ur 
present knowledge both unsatisfactory and impracticable. \/e 
have no reason to believe that with the destruction of the ! ig 
game the tsetse fly will not transfer its attentions to domes.ic 
cattle or other warm-blooded animals. y Wee, Cee DS ok 


ALBINISM IN BLACKBIRDS. 


A ‘blackbird which had its head and shoulders perfec: v 
white was recently described to me, and I have frequently s‘1 
one at Bearsden, near Glasgow, which had its head beautifti!y 
speckled with white. This bird also had a narrow line, like a 
collar, round the neck from back to sides. It did not mect 
completely round the throat in front. A very conspicuous white 
spot just above the base of the tail added to the quaint effect of the 
bird’s markings, which would have been perfectly symmetrical 
but for the presence of a single white feather in the left wing. 
I have been told of another albinous blackbird in Bearsden, 
but I have not seen it yet. The blackbird above described and 
also all those of which I have received reports from time to time 
were cock birds. I have never, to my knowledge, seen signs of 
albinism in a hen blackbird. This peculiarity seems to be either 
quite unknown or very uncommon among the females. C. 
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MIGRATION OF THE NIGHT HERON. 


A night heron (Ardea nycticorax) marked near Budapest, 
Hungary, in January, 1913, was caught in Nigeria in October 
the same year. Another of these Hungarian bred night 
herons was captured in the Sokoto Province of Nigeria on 
March 26th, 1914, the ring bearing the superscription of 
the Hungarian Bureau, viz., Ornith-Kozpont, Budapest, with 
the number 61. H. W. RoBInson. 


DUCK HYBRIDS. 


Mr. Blaauw’s note in Country Lire of April 3rd is very 
interesting. It is true that, as a rule, unless the parents are 
full-winged, duck hybrids are unfertile and not as beautiful 
as the original species; but it is incorrect to assume that this 
is invariably the case, for I have seen some quite handsome 
hybrids of ducks that have originated from three and even 
four different species. In every case one or more of the parents 
rave been allowed complete freedom and so have been encouraged 
to assume the natural functions of sex. Mallard, wigeon, 
pintail and gadwall will all interbreed, and again their progeny, 
so that it is possible to find hybrids in which the blood of all 
these collaborate, and so on ad infinitum. MWybrids of teal, 
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except with other species of teal, are very rare. The American 
wigeon will breed freely with the European species and with 
other surface-feeding ducks. 

The reason for the scarcity of interesting hybrids is due 
to the fact that in the first place it is not usual for two birds 
of different species to fall in love with one another, and since 
we must bear in mind that the ducks are very selective in their 
mates, even among their own species, the occasion when a drake 
can find no sympathetic duck of his own race is rare. Wherefore 
it is only as a rule where conditions are quite unnatural—such 
as in an enclosure—that abnormal alliances are made. Again, 
and what is of greater importance is the scarcity of quiet and 
agreeable resting places for the duck after she has paired with 
a male of another species in an enclosure. All ducks are very 
sensitive to disturbance during the early part of the nesting 
season, and there is always much strife and jealousy especially 
on the edges of a pond or lake where females leave the water 
to look for a quiet retreat. Once ‘‘ put-off ’’ or chased by jealous 
rivals a female no longer looks for a nesting site, and seems to 
have the power to withhold her egg-laying capacity for that 
season. In fact, duck life is very much like the conditions 
which prevail in society to-day. No nice house—therefore no 
babies. J. G. MILLalIs. 





AFTER BUFFALO 





“HERE COMES THE GREAT ONE. SHE HAS SLAIN THE BUFFALO, THE BUFFALO WITH GREAT 
HORNS !” 


T was in North Rhodesia, that wonderful tableland between 
Lake Bangweolo and Nyassa, called in the old maps 
Central Africa, that I had the most exciting day of my 
life. My husband and I were on a big-game hunt and 
spent four ideal months wandering in the bush. As we 

were mostly in tsetse country, wagons and horses were impossible, 
and over a hundred porters were necessary to carry stores, tents, 
etc., including ten or twelve men for each of our machilas. A 
good deal of our shooting had necessarily to be for meat for our 
men,. but when they were supplied, we never fired unless at a 
finer head than those we had collected. We had had great 
luck, having shot between us some almost record heads. We 
each had an experienced black hunter, both of the Awemba 
tribe. Mine was a dear old thing called Mulitula, who insisted 
on hunting in a black fez with a long tassel. He took a sort of 
proprietary interest in me and was a most faithful henchman. 
When we were crawling up to a beast side by side on hands 
and knees, fearing I might be getting too excited, he would 
whisper in my ear, “‘ Poly, poly, marmer” (gently, gently, 
mistress). This always moved me to such merriment I could 
hardly take aim. Another trick of his amused me. When we 
were stalking, and I flattered myself I had really taken up a 
good position, perhaps lying flat on the ground or sitting cross- 
legged—my favourite position—and just going to raise my rifle, 
I would find myself gently lifted bodily from behind and placed 
a foot or two to right or left where he thought I might get an 
easier shot. He was a great strong native, and my gst. was 
nothing to him. My husband’s hunter, a younger man with 


the remarkable name of Kaongaruka, was a splendid specimen, 
very quick and active, but a wild man if ever there was one. 
When we were trekking he always walked, spear in hand, at 
the head of the “ olendo.”” He and our cook were the only 
men who were allowed to bring a wife with them. Kaongaruka’s 
trotted along with her husband in the van, a pretty little thing 
with at least a dozen brass bangles on each of her ankles, She 
was, we were told, a new wife. Her predecessor having been 
discovered in the arms of an admirer by Kaongaruka when he 
returned home one day, he promptly speared them both through 
the bodies with one thrust. The new wife no doubt regarded 
that spear with some awe, as I did with interest. He was a 
wonderful tracker. Hunting with him one day I wounded a 
waterbuck and should never have recovered it had it not been 
for his extraordinary cleverness. I persuaded him to be photo- 
graphed with me and the head in memory of his skill, 

Our white hunter, Mr. L., who managed the camp, fed the 
porters, etc., generally accompanied me on my stalks. He 
was a first-rate man for the job, cool and collected and never 
lost his head. He usually carried my heavy rifle, also a revolver 
for polishing off a wounded beast, a thing I always detested 
doing unless obliged. He was with me when I killed my lioness, 
and I knew I could always depend on him. But he was not 
a good shot by any means, which was just as well, as I had no 
wish for anyone with me who wanted to let off his rifle. 

To go back to that day of my life. It was a buffalo that 
gave it me. I had set my heart on getting one, but till that 
day luck seemed against me. We were just into the rainy 
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season, and the evening before had been surprised by the first 
big thunderstorm just before dark. Fortunately the men had 
cut a ditch round our tent preparatory for the rains or we 
should have been flooded. I remember the scrimmage it was 
rushing all our rifles and ammunition under cover, and the 
rain brought out myriads of large, fat-bodied flies or moths, 
buzzing round our candle lamps and flopping into the soup at 
dinner—disgusting objects, on their marriage flight, so Mr. L. 
informed us. We cussed the rain busily, little thinking that 
without it I should never have spoored my buffalo. 

Next morning my husband was off early, after kudu, going 
up the little river by which we were camped. I did not start 
on my hunt till 8.30, and took my way down the valley in the 
opposite direction, the stream on my left. I was carried in my 
machila, rifle and all, as I found hours of walking too much for 
me, and my men would stop and let me down the instant game 
was seen. Directly I was out of the hammock they melted away 
behind any sort of cover to be out of sight. We had been going 
for about half an hour when Mulitula and Mr. L., who were 
leading, stopped dead short, closely scanning the ground. I 
was on my feet at once, and there in the soft damp earth was 
the spoor of a good buffalo bull, quite fresh, too, and not half 
an hour old—and he was walking leisurely. Had he been 
crotting along the projection just above his hoot would have 
reached the ground and made its mark: when galloping it 
makes quite a deep impression. Imagine our excitement ! 
We hardly dared talk except in whispers. The machila men 
were hastily waved back, to follow at a remote distance, and 
then Mulitula led off on the spoor, carrying my *350 Mauser. 
I followed, and close behind came Mr. L. We crossed the small 
stream on a conveniently fallen log and crawled as silently as 
possible through a dense bit of swampy jungle along the track 
made by the buffalo. A bush buck I badly wanted made off 
in the thicket, but, of course, I could not fire. The ground rose 
gradually into rather open forest, but our quarry was not in 
sight. Soon we came to a dense bit of scrub where we almost 
crawled on hands and knees to get through, old Mulitula looking 
back at me with a warning glance to keep me on the alert, and 
I knew we might be on to the buffalo at any moment. Again 
we emerged into open forest and on for some time on a hot 
spoor. Surely, we thought, the old brute must soon pause 
and give us a chance to get up to him. 

It was about one o'clock when to our astonishment we 
suddenly heard shrill female screams in front of us. There 
was no village within miles, and how and why any women could 
be there seemed quite incomprehensible. Our men rushed on 
and found several black ladies in full flight. They said they 
were gathering a kind of fruit from the trees, a favourite dish 
with them and worth coming some miles to get, and then they 
had tumbled on to a buffalo standing in the bush close by. The 
fates, not content with that, had then sent our buffalo passing 
in leisurely fashion close to them, and, hearing their screams, 
both animals had stampeded at full gallop in different directions, 
as we could see by the spoor. Was ever such luck! I may 
be forgiven for cussing mine at that moment. It seemed as if 
one had only to be black and stroll out to pick fruit, to be 
immediately confronted by two buffalo without the trouble 
of stalking them ! P 

Which animal were we now to follow ? We closely examined 
the spoor and decided in favour of our first one, as it was slightly 
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larger and, having already had a long walk, would probably 
not gallop so far as the other which had been resting; also the 
wind was best for him, a more potent reason than any other. 
Mulitula thought it best to wait for a little before following 
in case the buffalo might have slowed down and hear us, and 
being once frightened he would be all the easier alarmed. I 





AN OLD BULL. 
Span of ho-ns, 42} inches. 


was tired after the long walk and welcomed the rest, and we;sat 
on a fallen tree for quite twenty minutes, then started on again 
through the forest, with thick bush here and there. Gradually 
we noticed in the spoor the deep dent of the hoof projection 
getting less pronounced. He was slowing down a bit; but 
still he must have been moving pretty fast and was probably 
some distance ahead of us. About two o’clock I began to 
feel not only tired but horribly hungry. Mr. L. and I decided 
it would be best to stop and have lunch, so we sent on Mulitula 
to follow the spoor, with a boy to run back and tell us of any 
developments. I remember J had a bit of cold meat on my 
fork on its way to my mouth when the boy came rushing back, 
trembling with excitement, to tell us the buffalo was in sight. 
Away flew plate and fork, and away I flew with the boy to guide 
me. In a few moments down he went on hands and knees 
and breathlessly pointed at Mulitula squatting behind a thick 
bit of scrub about 4ft. high and grasping my rifle. He made 
a slight movement with his hand to beckon me on, and I slowly 
crept up to him as noiselessly as I could, praying no stick might 
crack under me. Close at his side, while my heart gave great 
sledge-hammer thumps, he handed me the rifle, quietly pointing 
straight up above the bush. I cocked the rifle, putting it 
to my shoulder as I quickly stood up. There, straight in 
front, not 2o0yds. away, was my friend looking simply 
splendid, a sort of embodiment of fury and alarm. He 
was standing partly sideways, turning his great head from 
side to side as if desperately looking for the danger he felt 
was following him, I fired the moment I rose and caught 
him on the shoulder. The — shot 
must have raked his lungs, for he 
turned with a choking grunt and went 
off, leaving a tremendous blood spoor. 
Of all nasty customers a wounded buffalo 
is one of the worst, and will often turn 
aside and ambush you when he can, 
so, like Agag, we ‘“‘ walked delicately.”’ 
But we need not have troubled, for in 
a few minutes we were up to him. 
He turned to face us, bleeding from 
the mouth, swaying about and quite 
unable to charge, and a well placed 
shot finished him off. There was great 
jubilation among the men, and | felt 
not a little proud of my trophy. Being 
alone, and not with the herd, we knew 
he must be an old bull, but I was quite 
elated to. find the span of his horns 
measured 42}ins. His head looks well, 
the truly fierce expression well pre- 
served, in our hall at home. My 
camera was in the machila, so Mr. L. 
took some photographs of ‘me and my 
prize. We lunched while the men busied 
themselves cutting up the meat and 
then turned homewards, glad to find 
the buffalo had taken us a. circular 
route and was heading at last straight 
towards camp. As we. came in sight 
of it the men ran on each side of 
my machila, chanting a sort of triumph 
song. I asked for a translation, and 
was told it was, ‘‘ Here comes the 
great one. She has slain the buffalo, the 
buffalo with great horns.’”’ KasamMa. 
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